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Fulke Greville on War 


By Hucu N. MacLean 


ULKE GREVILLE’S Life of Sidney might be called a study in 

frustration. Here is a Sidney deprived (for the greater part of 
his career) “of any fit stage for eminence to act upon”; checked 
by political influences from West Indian projects; hampered at 
Court by interested parties; “his Actions” at length cut off 
abruptly, “as God did his Life, in the midst.” Similarly, Greville 
emerges as “a private, and inferior friend,” unsatisfied with his 
“barren Stock” of a book; baffled by Cecil in the project to write 
Tudor history, denied an active life “of Forraigne employments 
[i.e., as soldier or diplomat} . . . the properest forges to fashion 
a Subject for the reall services of his Soveraigne,” by the sov- 
ereign herself." Whatever the accuracy or bias of this portrait of 
Sidney, Greville’s own career, especially in regard to military 
matters, is marked by just such a note. With Bingham’s fleet off 
Ireland in 1580, he saw no action; he waited with a company of 
lancers at Tilbury in 1588, and with the Channel squadron in 
1599, for invaders who never came. The queen prevented his 
plans to accompany the Islands Voyage, and firmly directed him 
into naval administration instead. If he was on the scene at 
Coutras, it was only as an observer. Francis Markham dedicated 


1See Fulke Greville, The Life of . . . Sidney ..., ed. Nowell Smith (Oxford, 
1907), pp. 38, 127, 145, 225, 146. 
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to Greville the section of Five Decades of Epistles of Warre con- 
cerned with the lieutenant-general; yet, while Markham sug- 
gested “this man be excellent and accomplisht in every perfec- 
tion whatsoever, as that of Religion, Wisedome, Experience, 
Policy, Gravitie, Secresie, Counsell, Modestie, Temperance, 
Valour, Magnanimitie, Care, Vigilance, Constancie, Liberality, 
and Resolution,” he added, with ironical appropriateness, “The 
most materiall parts of his Office consisteth in Counsels, and the 
debatements of all serious designes. . . . ”* 

But if Greville was cut off from a soldier’s life of action, his 
writings show he continued throughout his career to be fascinated 
by it, and by the nature and problems of war. He considered war 
chiefly in four separate works: the Life of ... Sidney, A 
Treatise of Monarchy, “sonnet” CVIII of Caelica, and, especially, 
A Treatie of Warres. These various writings examine war from 
three points of view. “Souldiers,” after all, had honored Sidney, 
“ard were so honoured by him, as no man thought he marched 
under the true Banner of Mars, that had not obtained Sir Philip 
Sidney’s approbation.” In his friend, Greville saw war en- 
nobled and idealized: “Learning, and Honour . . . brought. . . 
into the Court, and Camp”; “he revived that ancient, and secure 
discipline of order.”* Through Sidney also, as Greville presents 
him in the Life, war is shown to be an instrument of order, and 
of the “true religion,” employed by Elizabeth as Protestant and 
English princess. Thus, as might be expected, Greville’s treat- 
ment of war, in the biography, reflects primarily the devoted 
friend and patriot; and it is developed, so to speak, on the level 
of the individual and the state. Approximately fifty-five stanzas 
in A Treatise of Monarchy discuss war chiefly in terms of political 
maneuvering: balance of power, mutual aid pacts, the importance 
of military strength, the threat of Rome as political entity. In 
Caelica, CVIII, and in A Treatie of Warres, finally, Greville con- 
siders war within a larger frame of reference; and it is particu- 
larly in the Treatie that he draws together every aspect of the 
problem. In this poem he deals with war, not merely on a per- 


2Five Decades of Epistles of Warre (London, 1622), p. 194. 
8Life, pp. 33, 34, 121. 
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sonal or patriotic basis, nor as a political absolutist with mis- 
givings; the Treatie of Warres, taking those points of view into 
consideration, subordinates them to one of rigoristic voluntarism, 
which regards war primarily in terms of man’s role within a 
divine scheme. 

Greville’s treatment of war in this poem is more extensive than 
that of such military specialists as Barret, Sutcliffe, Edward 
Davies, or even the more thoughtful Barnes (in Foure Bookes 
of Offices) and Gates.* It is also more extensive and inclusive 
than that of contemporary divines, whose comments, as Miss 
Campbell has shown,” focus primarily on the justification of war 
within a Christian frame of reference. Further, Greville examines 
war more intensively than the members of his literary and 
political acquaintance, who, with the exception of Ralegh, do 
not concern themselves directly and primarily with the subject in 
any single work.° The most significant difference, however, which 
sets Greville apart from his contemporaries in this matter, is that 
he is not in A Treatie of Warres primarily concerned to justify 
war implicitly or explicitly, or to list and define its causes, or to 


expound its techniques, or to catalogue its “uses,” although he 
recognizes these several approaches, and gathers them, with 
greater or less emphasis, in the Treatie. The central function of 
the poem is, instead, to illustrate and focus his world-view, by 
examining the nature of war and drawing out the implications 
of that examination. The various divisions of his argument re- 


4T take for granted the gulf dividing Greville’s attitude toward war from that of 
military writers like Smythe and Barwick, who are entirely or almost entirely con- 
cerned with the technological aspects of war. 

SLily B. Campbell, Shakespeore’s “Histories” (San Marino, Calif, 1947), pp. 
264-273. 

®Ralegh’s Discourse of . .. War is chiefly concerned with the causes of war in 
the natural order, whether economic, political, or psychological; the scope of 
Greville’s Treatie is broader than that, and it aims at illustrative synthesis rather 
than analysis. It is true that Ralegh’s criticism of “the popes” for “stirring up 
Christians one against another; yea, against their own natural princes, under the 
like pretence of serving God and the church” (A Discourse of ... War, in The 
Works of ... Ralegh, ed. Oldys and Birch (Oxford, 1829), VIII, 266) is not 
unlike stanzas 18-19 in Greville’s Treatie; but the general tone and direction of 
Ralegh’s anti-Romanism, together with his fondness for illustrative example from 
Roman history, suggest rather Greville’s Monarchy. Ralegh’s debt in the Discourse 
to Machiavelli (Vincent Luciani, “Ralegh’s Discourse of War and Machiavelli’s 
Discorsi,” Modern Philology, XLVI [19481, 122-131) also links the Discourse with 
Greville’s discussion of war in the longer poem. 
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flect no really original single contribution; the analytic ranging 
of contemporary attitudes, however, helps Greville to express 
and synthesize broader aspects of his outlook. Specifically, by 
combining five characteristic elements of Elizabethan views on 
war, he achieves a tripartite “philosophy of war,” if so it may 
be called, which reflects in microcosm the pattern of his thought. 


Virtually all Elizabethan commentators on war insist, either 
sincerely or perfunctorily, on the blessings of peace and on the 
disastrous destructiveness of war; as Gates says, “sworde, fire, 
famine, spoyle, and murther [are] the ordinary workes of 
warre.” But this insistence is accompanied in nearly every case 
by a reminder that universal and continued peace is denied to 
man in his present condition. Thomas Styward, for example, re- 
marks that “it is a thing impossible for anie Realme or dominion 
alwaies to live in peace without the use of the sword... . ” 
John Sadler, in his preface to Vegetius, writes: “Neyther hath 
there beene, that I have hearde or reade of, anye common wealthe 
or Realme so fortunate and blessed, that it hath enjoyed continual 
peace and quietnes any long time, excepte the Prince of peace, 
even God himselfe, which also is the Lord of Hostes, have taken 
in hand the defence thereof.”* An argument is then developed, 
according as the inclinations of individual authors vary, to advo- 
cate preparedness for war (as with Styward and Davies), or to 
show that wars are fought to restore peace, or even to establish 
war as the foundation of laws, customs, and virtue itself. Sidney 
writes to Languet in 1574, speaking of conditions in Belgium, 
“truly I cannot see how it could have happened better: for though 
that beautiful country is all on fire, you must remember that 
the Spaniards cannot be driven from it without all this con- 
flagration.” Euarchus prepares for war to ensure peace. Since, 
according to Gates, “the wickednesse and transgressions of 
men ... [are] the founder and mother of humane lawes and 


7Geffrey Gates, The Defence of Militarie profession (London, 1579), p. 12. See 
also Paul A. Jorgensen, “Theoretical Views of War in Elizabethan England,” Journal 
of the History of Ideas, XIII (1952), 469-481. 

8T. Styward, The Pathwaie to Martiall Discipline . . . (London, 1581), sigs. A3v, 
A4r; “A Preface to the Reader,” The Foure bookes of Flavius Vegetius Renatus 

.., tr. John Sadler (London, 1572), leaf iv. See also Ralegh, VIII, 252; and (for 
Sidney’s comment) the Life, p. 79. 
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pollicies, we must give most honourable place to that profession 
and occupation, that is moste of force and value to chastise the 
wickednes of the wicked, and to uphold the righteous . . . and to 
give free passage and estimation to right, and vertue.” “It is 
vulgar,” Barnes remarks, “how the foundations of all Empires are 
framed out of good lawes and good armes: But good lawes are of 
small force, unlesse they be maintained by needfull skill and 
practise of weapons. Howbeit in all places of the civill and im- 
periall lawes where there is any mention made of wars and 
lawes together, armes have the first place.”° 

Four emphases emerge from these bases in Elizabethan com- 
ments on war: all are generally present in single works, but one 
or another tends to be assigned chief place by individual authors.” 
War, in the first place, may be considered in terms of the 
individual man on earth, and its “uses,” so to speak, for that 
individual. The roots of this area of consideration are classical 
and humanistic; its key-words are “glory,” “fame,” and “honor.” 
Its highest form (as in Sidney) makes part of a truly Christian 
humanism, assuming a human virtue which founds and leads 
on to grace. Arms and learning are paired and mutually support- 
ing; the “laws of arms,” in a medieval or chivalric sense, apply.” 


®The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, ed. Steuart A. 
Pears (London, 1845), p. 48; The Complete Works of Sir Philip Sidney, ed. Albert 
Feuillerat (Cambridge, 1922-26), II, 151; Gates, p. 11; Barnabe Barnes, Foure 
Bookes of Offices (London, 1606), p. 162. See also The Works of Edmund Spenser, 
ed. Edwin Greenlaw et al. (Baltimore, 1949), X, 143. 

10The Elizabethan attitudes toward war here set out are not intended to re-state 
or even to parallel Quincy Wright’s four “approaches to the consideration of war,” 
although his “ideological approach,” which “conceives war as a condition involving 
violence which the law recognizes with approval or disapproval,” shares elements 
with what I have called a “legalistic and nationalistic” area of consideration. See 
Wright, A Study of War (Chicago, 1942), I, 423. Wright’s categories represent a 
horizontal cross-sectioning through historical times and literatures; [ am concerned 
rather with a vertical sampling of limited time-period. The categories of this 
article might be said to fall within, and to re-section, Wright’s “ideological” and 
“sociological” approaches; yet, especially in the case of Greville, it is clear that 
neither of these approaches can adequately enclose the view of war that emphasizes 
its function as a divine purgative instrument. 


11For “arms and learning,” see (for instance): Life, p. 34; The Works of 
Francis Bacon, ed. J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath (London, 1857), III, 
307; Daniel’s Musophilus; and, on another plane, Robert Barret, The Theorike and 
Practike of Moderne Warres (London, 1598), p. 14. Languet adduced Cicero and 
the “ancients” in support of his advice to Sidney (in 1578) when and when not 
to take up arms (Pears, p. 154). 

Languet, incidentally, seems never quite to have recognized the nature of Sidney’s 
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The individual’s command of strategy and tactics reflects and 
reveals his intellectual capacities, as Greville, for instance, is 
always concerned to demonstrate (in the Life) the abilities of 
his friend in these directions. On what may be called its debased 
side, this argument tends to emphasize mere animal courage; or 
to report with respect only classical military advice based on 
first-hand experience. Vegetius and Frontinus are less regarded 
than Caesar; among the moderns, experienced campaigners are 
preferred to theoreticians. When Williams gives his opinion, the 
Smythe-Barwick controversy is settled. Sutcliffe writes: “I do 
above all honor Caesar among the Romanes and Xenophon among 
the Greekes; and of late writers Francis Guicciardin, a man em- 
ployed in great matters, as for Jovius, and Sabellicus, and some 
others, that I will not name, for that they were al ignorant of 
matters of warre, they make many very improbable & ridiculous 
reports, which no man of judgement coulde allowe.”” This 
emphasis, in all its forms, customarily implies a justification of 
war; rather than any explicit justification, the useful contribution 
of war to man’s individual being, on one or another level, 
assumes special importance. 


A second area considers war in terms of state or society; em- 
phasis falls on the maintenance of order in exclusively earthly 





view of war in these respects. In a letter of February 15, 1578, he warns against 
“an excessive desire of fame,” and reminds Sidney that “young men who rush into 
danger incautiously almost always meet an inglorious end”; eight months later, 
he speaks again of Sidney’s “mere love of fame and honour,” and tries to dissuade 
him by legalistic arguments from taking up arms in the Low Countries (Pears, pp. 
137, 154). But these remarks were beside the point: to Sidney, “a noble war” 
was the antithesis of “disgraceful indolence” (Works of ... Sidney, Ill, 162; 
Pears, p. 59). As Greville said, “Noble actions” took first place in Sidney’s outlook; 
they necessarily involved glory and honor. He wrote to Leicester in February of 
1586: “The Enemy sturs of every syde, and your syde must not be ydle, for if it 
bee it quikly looseth reputation” (Works, Ill, 161-162). In time of war, Sidney was 
not cautious or fearful; its demands heightened his joy in life and in companionship. 
He wrote to Languet in 1574: “ ... the recollection of a dear friend . . . doth in 
the midst of most grave affairs, force a man to descend to a certain relaxation of 
his mind. And this refreshing of the mind consists, more than any thing else, in 
that seemly play of humour which is so natural, and so ingrafted, so to speak, in 
the characters of some of the wisest men, that neither Socrates nor our own More 
could lose their jest even in the hour of death. So let us even be merry. ‘Afric’s 
parched land rings with the din of war’” (Pears, p. 65). 


12Matthew Sutcliffe, The Practice, Proceedings, and Lawes of armes . . . (London, 
1593), sig. Blr. 
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terms. This area is legalistic and nationalistic; its key-words are 
“justice” and “law,” seconded by “Queen,” “England,” and 
“country.” The justice of war, with reference to national law 
and to the balance of power among nations theoretically ruled 
by international law, becomes central here. Ralegh distinguishes 
between the just wars of Elizabeth and the unjust wars of Spain 
and Rome. Bacon appeals to “the justice of a cause”; Spenser 
calls “powre . . . the right hand of Justice truely hight.” Mili- 
tary theorists authorize war “when it is soundly warranted by the 
Lawes of nations”; and find that “the ruling Sword ought ever 
to be swayd by Justice arme, for it is the power of the Law which 
doth reason to all men, and the measure of Right which shares 
out things by a just and equall proportion. ... But... the 
Gowne can but meditate and say, /n justice this ought to bee done, 
when the Sword saith, For Justice sake this is done.” “For the first 
foundation and use of Armes,” remarks Gates, “was erected of 
necessitie . . . to establishe social peace and Justice uppon earth: 
which els coulde have had neither seat nor possession in the 
worlde.”** This area also incorporates the almost universal in- 
sistence on defensive wars, as in writers as divergent as Sidney 
and Markham; and it includes the argument that wars maintain 
the health of states. The spirit of Bacon’s well-known observation 
in The True Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates is reproduced by 
Sidney’s comment that “our princes are enjoying too deep a 
slumber . . . while they indulge in this repose, I would have 
them beware that they fall not into that malady, in which death it- 
self goes hand in hand with its counterpart.” In its debased form, 
of course, this area subsides into the jingoistic doggerel of 
chauvinism, of which the sarcastic marginalia to Hoby’s transla- 
tion of Mendoza’s Theorique and Practise of Warre (1597) are 
an echo. Machiavellianism also hovers in the background of this 
area. While wars should undoubtedly conform to the laws of 
nations, and should, therefore, be primarily defensive in nature, 
yet, once war has been undertaken, the state’s good demands an 


18Ralegh, pp. 259-262; Jorgensen, p. 475; Faerie Queene, V, iv, 1; Barnes, p. 163; 
Markham, pp. 5-6. 
14Life, p. 80; Markham, p. 11; Pears, p. 59. 
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introduction of other factors. Sidney, for instance, felt that “To 
carry war into the bowels of Spain” ought to be considered “the 
safest, most quick, and honourable Counsell of diversion”; and 
that “the first blow well stricken, most commonly succeeds with 
honor, and advantage to the judicious, able, and active under- 
takers.”** Justification of war, however, in all works reflecting 
this viewpoint, is direct, explicit, and based finally on legal 
grounds. While, of course, the definition of “justice” varies widely 
within this area, most writers for whom this view is central regard 
“‘justice’’ almost exclusively in terms of the natural world. Like 
Pompey, they draw justice down to man: “If the great gods be 
just, they shall assist / The deeds of justest men.” 

A third area regards war in terms both of the individual and 
society, within a religious frame of reference. This area is 
Protestant, and also Machiavellian, in a more precise sense than 
the Machiavellianism of legalistic nationalists. Arguments typical 
of that area are often rehearsed again here, sometimes drawing 
a parallel between duty to God and (consequent) duty to na- 
tional law, as in Ralegh and Markham; but a narrower emphasis 
is more usually encountered, stressing as key-words, “true reli- 
gion,” and “godly war.” Gates refers to “That holy citie Geneva 
with all the godly places of the neighbourhead and confederacie, 
are also garded by Armes, as the appoynted meanes which God 
occupieth for the defence of his people, against ye power of their 
ennemyes.”*’ Greville’s Sidney is, on the whole, finally com- 
mitted to this area, in spite of his strong affinities with legalistic 
and humanist positions. “Our true-heartednesse to the Reformed 
Religion in the beginning, brought Peace, Safetie, and Freedome 
to us; concluding, that the wisest, and best way, was that of the 
famous William Prince of Orange, who never divided the con- 
sideration of Estate from the cause of Religion” (Life, pp. 35-36). 
Greville’s lengthy discussion of Sidney’s plans and prophecies 
turns centrally on the application of Machiavellian methods to the 
cause of “true religion” in European affairs; war becomes, not 
merely an instrument for the preservation of states, but a means of 
displacing papal power in Europe and the New World. Being Sid- 


15Life, pp. 90, 100. 
16Ralegh, p. 280; Markham, p. 11; Gates, pp. 16-17. 
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ney, to be sure, he is always ready to extend the rather narrow 
limits of this area favored by many Englishmen, and to agree with 
Du Plessis, who wrote to him in 1583 as one of those “qui desirent 
le bien commun de toute la Chrestienté.” Sidney looked with some 
complacency on Turkish threats to Italy, for “what could be more 
desirable. First of all that rotten member will be removed, which 
has now so long infected the whole Christian body; and the 
forge in which, as you observe, are wrought the moving springs 
of all these ills, will be swept away: then will the Princes of 
Christendom be forced to wake up from their deep sleep. . . . ””" 
The debased versions of this area, naturally, are marked by a 
more or less frantic anti-Romanism, as occasionally in Gates 
and rather frequently in Greville’s work. Whether on elevated or 
relatively vicious bases, however, the explicit justification of a 
special kind of godly war is a main element in the arguments of 
authors who favor this point of view. 

War, finally, may be considered with reference primarily to 
divine power. It is true that the religio-political argument lays 
stress on God’s presence in the camps of the righteous and godly. 
But that focus is, typically, directed toward men at war, chiefly 
in the present and the past. A viewpoint that centers rather on 
war per se, in time and eternity, assigns slighter emphasis to 
what happens than to why that happens. Exposition of national 
policy and the identification of divine aid with: Protestant con- 
viction are replaced by the individual’s relinquishment to the 
more significant requirements of a divine mandate transcending 
sect. Significance, in fact, replaces mere heroism. War becomes 
the instrument of God, who employs it as punitive flail or regu- 
latory purgative. There is no single key-word in this area, but 
“sin” and “corruption” are recurring terms. Although these 
views are commonplace enough, they are not very often encoun- 
tered in unadulterated isolation: the Elizabethan divine prefers 
to apply them in the service of Protestant nationalism, while the 
debased versions of militarist writers habitually neglect spirit 
for letter, making great play (in various contexts) with the need 
for “godly soldiers.” “A Generall ought first and chiefely behold 


11Life, pp. 35-36; Memoires de Messire Philippes de Mornay ... (Paris, 1624), 
p. 232; Pears, p. 48. 
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the Majestye of God,” says Blandy. Whetstone reminds his readers 
that “the conversation of the auncient Romane Souldiers, was 
purged from dissolute, and ungodly behaviour,” and that “the 
Souldier . . . ought to set the feare of God before his eyes.” 
Davies insists that all soldiers must “be well armed with spirituall 
armour’ so that they may “enter into the campe of everlasting 
life, where they shall ride amongst the Souldiers on white 
Horses, clothed in white and pure silke, crowned with bright 
triumphant garlands, as the Scriptures doe witnes.”** This area 
is perhaps the most obviously committed to the justification, not 
merely of lawful or godly war, but of wars in general, since all 
in the final account are in God’s hand. 

Turning now to A Treatie of Warres, it is clear at once that 
Greville bases his poem on the customary foundations. The work 
opens with five stanzas in praise of peace, “the harvest of Mans 
rich creation,” and its harmonious conjunction of human “good, 
and ill . . . need, and vanity”: 


Nature yeelds but the matter, Man the forme, 
Which makes the world a manifold returne. 
The Treatie concludes with a reminder that 


States will . . . leave warre, when men begin 
For Gods sake to abhorre this world of sinne. 


Within these terminal points, Greville develops a theory of war 
that draws in all four areas of discussion. His attention to these, 
in this poem, is not evenly distributed. It might seem curious, 
in view of his evident concern (especially in Monarchy, and in 
the Life) with the politico-religious aspects of war, that Greville 
deals in A Treatie of Warres primarily with other areas. The 
virulence characterizing his anti-Romanism elsewhere is in this 
Treatie hardly heard; and, while the contrast between Christian 
and Turk is important in the poem, that theme relates especially 
to a supra-natural area of the consideration of war. He is, in fact, 
making an effort to disentangle himself from topical issues; not 
to advise statesmen and princes in the light of history, but to 


18William Blandy, The Castle, or picture of pollicy ... (London, 1581), sig. 
19r; George Whetstone, The Honorable Reputation of a Souldier (London, 1585), 
sig. C3v; Edw. Davies, The Art of War . . . (London, 1619), p. 74. 
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pierce beneath “stiles of Vertue, Honour, Zeale, and Merits’’ (st. 
20) to the anatomy of war. 

Roughly the first half of the Treatie deals with war in terms 
of nature and human nature, setting out, within these limits, the 
definition, source, and paradoxical quality of war. It is “A 
mixture . . . of Pride, Rage, Avarice, / Ambition, Lust, and 
every tragicke vice.” It springs from “common staines of our 
Humanity”; and it continues because “in our Nature, rightly 
understood, / Rebellion lives.” Depravity and willful rebellion, 
sprung from the Devil, continue to serve his purpose in war, “the 
perfect type of hell.” 


So worke we with the Devill, he with us; 
And makes his harvest by our ruine thus. 


At the same time, Greville admits that in war men are “more 
prompt, ingenious, earnest, free” than in peacetime; and that in 
war, not peace, “politicke celerity, / Diligence, courage, con- 
stancy excell.” 

In short, within a natural frame of reference, men recognize 


the true character of war beneath its shows; also, while unable 
entirely to abandon it, they can to some degree exercise “virtues.” 
This is certainly not control; but it is understanding, and even 
a kind of direction. Making war to gain peace, engaging only (or 
primarily) in defensive wars, grasping opportunity in a states- 
manlike way: all these have a place in war as a natural phenom- 
enon. Strategy, tactics, the “laws of arms,” and the fame conse- 
quent on “diligence, courage, constancy,” equally fall within 
this sphere. On one level, accordingly, it is natural, and even 
“right” in a limited sense, for man to engage in war: the in- 
dividual develops whatever innate capabilities on a moral plane 
he may possess. 

In the second half of the Treatie, Greville considers war on 
another level: as an instrument in “the hand of God . . . close 
reserv'd within th’Almighties lap” (sts. 31, 49). Wars are sent 
by God for various reasons: to punish sin, to test man, to reor- 
ganize (and revivify) the social structure; notably, to maintain 
the process of cyclical change within the natural order. The God- 
directed cycle serves three ends: it simplifies and refines the 
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“degenerations” of earth (st. 41); it purges and renews “the 
World” (st. 43); and, with special reference to war as symbol 
of “the oppositions here below,” it signifies the divine promise 
that “Dissolution all at length must sease” (sts. 44, 48). Since 
these matters are ruled by God’s “infallible decree,” man is en- 
tirely denied any sort of direction or control; and real under- 
standing is beyond him too. Action in this sphere must take the 
form of absolute obedience to a voluntarist fiat. 

This dualism places the Christian in something of a dilemma. 
If men regard the natural world as “real,” and if, accordingly, 
mere “shows divine”’ (st. 64) serve them for a so-called “super- 
natural”’ world, they are quite right to adopt a Turkish view- 
point, i.e., to equate “Court” with “campe,” and govern them- 
selves and others by the “discipline” of natural war. If, however, 
men claim to “Measure themselves, by Truths eternall doome” 
(st. 59), and identify their “end in this World” with “the World 
to come,” they must abstain from all wars whatsoever, including 
those “built on Piety” (st. 53). The first alternative is sub- 
Christian, and the second supra-Christian; most men try to avoid 
the one (or say so), and cannot attain the other. 


Thus wave we Christians still betwixt two aires; 


Nor leave the world for God, nor God for it. (st. 68) 


Yet the whole course of Greville’s argument shows that the end 
is not necessarily despair. God is after all in final control of 
earthly matters, and by wars He continually renews the assur- 
ance of a Doomsday culminating His plan. Accordingly it is 
right, not only to shun and recoil from war (on the natural 
plane), but also, once war has broken out (as it must), to engage 
in it with a whole heart, since not to do so is counter to God’s 
intentions. Men in war therefore act in accord with a divine man- 
date over and above the merely “natural” terms governing their 
martial actions.” 

It remains to deal with war in terms of the state and of law, 
the area in which individuals (acting in groups) are linked with 


19Ralegh also sees the need to advocate all-out war, once peace has been aban- 
doned; but his remarks are pitched in a different key: “ .. . since in human 
reason there hath no means been found of holding all mankind at peace within 
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divine direction (serving as model for the ideal harmony of 
order and law in society). Greville thus far has not probed the 
touchy distinction between “Warres of Men” and “Warre pro- 
ceeding from the Omnipotence” (sts. 50-51), but he must now 
at least acknowledge the problem. The manner in which he 
deals with it, while conventional in outline, is of particular in- 
terest because Greville is not primarily concerned with justify- 
ing war; accordingly, he resists the temptations of sophistry and 
oversimplification. Specifically, he does not blur the potential 
conflict between piety and law, and he does not propose a solu- 
tion of attractive but invalid simplicity. Greville takes the ortho- 
dox position that true Christians must not depend merely on 
signs indicating divine approval of the war in question; for 
. even these Warres though built on Piety, 


They lawlesse hold, unlesse by lawfull might 
They undertaken, and performed be. . . . (st. 53)?° 


But honesty and experience prevent him from proposing the 
equation, “Piety” plus “lawfull might” equals just cause for 


war, for he recognizes (as in sts. 59-63) that the two are rarely 
if ever paired. Instead, he is satisfied to range and assess the 
issues involved in war on its various levels of meaning. 

He does this in a series of questions (sts. 55-57) that imply 
rather than explicitly affirm his position. They fall into three 
groups, of which the first is concerned with the nature of war. 
What does the “glory” of war really amount to? Does warlike 
action lead to “Power and Honour” after all? Are not the 
world’s “dreamers” its best judges of war? These questions 
together imply a thesis: the various claims of war are fallacious, 
invalid. A second group of questions, significantly intertwined 
with the others, deals with the nature of society, and establishes 
an antithesis. Does “might” claim an innate prerogative? What 





itself; it is needfull that against the wit and subtlety of man we oppose, not only 
the brute force of our bodies, (wherein many beasts exceed us,) but helping our 
strength with art and wisdome, strive to excel our enemies in those points wherein 
man is excellent over other creatures” (Ralegh, VIII, 253-254). Here is a position 
essentially rationalist working to the same purpose as Greville’s voluntarist view. 


20Greville’s attitude is parallel to, indeed almost a paraphrase of Gosson’s i- 
tion in The Trumpet of Warre (London, 1598), as quoted by Campbell, Shakespeare’s 
“Histories,” p. 266. 
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is the role of law in regard to subject and ruler, whether patriarch 
or tyrant? How, especially, does law control an oppressor? 
These questions together assume a legal framework within which 
war plays a part and is accepted by society, even if its part is 
not explicitly or universally grasped. War, consequently, is 
accepted by the society of men. A third group of questions (the 
largest) deals with the nature of nature, and establishes a syn- 
thesis. They are summarized in stanza 57: 


Are there by Nature lords, and servants too? 
Was this world made indifferent to man? 


The implicit conflict between a nature of order, custom, and 
tradition, and a nature of force, fear, and oppression is clearly 
recognized by Greville. But he does not attempt a value-judg- 
ment or even a clear-cut solution. His estimate is, simply, that 
so far as nature and human nature reflect the divine, a hierarchical 
order and a harmony rendering war unnecessary make part of 
the world scheme; while so far as sensual man is the center of 
nature, the destructive instincts preying on order hold their place. 
Both must be accepted, with the fortunate reservation that the 
second position finally subserves the first, and must yield to it 
at Christ’s second coming. War, therefore, is opportunity, curse, 
and promise. 

It is characteristic of Greville’s thought to regard with some 
difidence the claims of men to power, knowledge, and “virtue.” 
However, while too voluntaristic to accept the validity of these 
claims in an absolute scale, he recognizes and accepts their 
necessary place in the scheme of things. Man’s task is to shore 
up the fragments of his world by maintaining order, however 
pathetic the results may be. He admits that the world is “built 
upon excesse, / Yet by confusion shee must needs grow lesse” 
(Humane Learning, st. 66). Her declining state is beyond man’s 
“cure”; but “to refine / Her stupidnesse, as well as ostentation” 
(Humane Learning, st. 63) should inform his actions, which, 
encouraged by the hope of fame, depend on the right use of 
learning and power in the world. If “Fame” is meaningless, 
“Power, and Art” may well ask “whats left to stir up humane 
Wit” (Inquisition, st. 73). Learning must be filtered; “all curious 
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Sciences let blood,” while “the active, necessarie Arts” are fos- 
tered and encouraged (Humane Learning, sts. 62, 66, 68). The 
end is 


That Bookes, Arts, Natures, may well fitted be, 
To hold up this Worlds curious mystery. 


(Humane Learning, st. 79) 


Beyond this, of course, Greville, as friend to Sidney, and 
(largely because of that friendship) as humanist, can never bring 
himself to neglect or underestimate the appeal and worth of 
action, which must complement study. The value of learning lies 
in the fact 

That she, and mutuall Action, may maintaine 
Themselves, by taking, what they give againe. 


(Humane Learning, st. 73) 


In Greviile’s view, the “fittest stages for eminence to act upon” 
were magistracy and the wars. It was proper that Sidney should 
have been “upon his return to the Court, instantly made for 
Garrison, Governor of Flushing, and for the Field, General of 
the Horse; in both which charges, his carriage testified to the 
world, wisdome, and valour, with addition of honour to his 
Country by them” (Life, pp. 120-121). 


In A Treatise of Monarchy, Greville sets out the pattern of 
action for magistrates. A Treatie of Warres, however, intends 
more than its title suggests; it serves to bring together the pattern 
of his larger thought. War is a form of action by which men 
imagine themselves achieving two things: the expression of in- 
dividual “virtue” together with the maintenance of order in the 
state and in society. Meanwhile, war is really playing an integral 
part in the divine plan, although men are apt to forget or over- 
look this. Accordingly, Greville synthesizes contemporary views 
of war to serve two purposes: he is able to account for what he 
takes to be Sidney’s view of war, along with a nationalistic and 
patriotic view, on both a relative and an absolute basis; and he 
encloses these essentially rationalist views within an outlook 
characteristically voluntarist. The paradoxical quality of war, in 
fact, furnishes Greville with an illustrative and even typical 
example of his outlook on life. 








Puritan Relations with Buckingham 


By James FuLTon MAC LEAR 


T Is NOT always sufficiently recognized that the mid-1620’s—an 
| era that might well be denominated the “reign of King Buck- 
ingham”— constitute a somewhat critical period in the coming of 
the Puritan Revolution. Yet this was a time when political align- 
ments, still fluid in some respects, began to harden finally into 
the two great divisions of constitutional and religious opinion that 
were to clash in the Civil War two decades later. This transition 
can be seen in parliamentary history. It can also be seen in the 
history of the Puritan movement. This essay proposes to tell the 
story of the relationship between Buckingham and some Puritan 
leaders, notably John Preston, who hoped to secure a thorough 
reform of the church through a close understanding with the fa- 
vorite, but who in the end acknowledged the failure of this policy. 

Though not widely known, this connection between Buckingham 
and the Puritans is of some importance. It increases our knowl- 
edge of the duke’s character and political life. It provides clues 
to the understanding of the rather confused politics of the mid- 
1620s. It confirms the suspicion, already suggested by the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference in 1604, that until very late many Puritans 
were willing to work with any agency—crown as well as parlia- 
ment—that promised to implement a reformation.’ And lastly, it 
illumines a stage in the development of the religious opposition 
to the crown. For it was in this crisis that Puritanism’s final inte- 
gration with the parliamentary opposition was at last secured, and 
the bankruptcy of the ancient Puritan principle of appealing to 
the prince for a reformation may stand as an ecclesiastical coun- 
terpart to the shattering of the Tudor ideal of co-operation between 
crown and parliament. 

I 

At best the association of Buckingham and the Puritans was 

1Appeals to Elizabeth continued until at least 1585 (M. M. Knappen, Tudor 


Puritanism (Chicago, 1939], pp. 283-284). On Puritan attempts to influence policy 
through convocation, see ibid., pp. 184-185. 
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rather casually maintained, and neither party seems to have re- 
garded the relationship as especially binding. That it could exist 
at all was due to Buckingham’s willingness, as great as that of 
many Puritans, to seek support wherever it might be found. With- 
out qualities of statesmanship, he followed few consistent policies 
save those of opportunism and preservation of his own power. By 
1620, however, he had begun to play a greater part in the making 
of political decisions, and from this time forward he seemed in- 
creasingly attracted to grandiose schemes which, in order to be 
carried out, required the support or at least the neutrality of a 
large portion.of the population. Thus it was not unnatural that 
Buckingham should view an approach to the Puritans as con- 
taining possible advantage, both personally and politically. More- 
over, such thinking may well have been furthered by his first ex- 
perience with parliament in 1621, when, confused and disturbed 
by the attack on monopolies (which touched his own family), 
Buckingham had determined to give trial to Bishop Williams’ 
advice: “Follow this Parliament in their undertakings . . . Swim 
with the Tide, and you cannot be Drown’d.” In any case, it is 
clear that by overtures to Puritans Buckingham hoped to disarm 
a parliamentary opposition and, if possible, gain support for his 
own programs. As one astute Puritan observed, “Buckingham was 
a wise man . . . saw those they called Puritans were growing, 
and in the Parliament were thought considerable, knew that the 
Kings affections might cool, and he might need friends.”* Thus, 
just as Puritans had traditionally sought the government’s favor 
for their program, Buckingham in the early 1620’s was consider- 
ing means by which he might secure popularity for himself and 
his policies. 

The link by which Buckingham hoped to consummate an under- 
standing with the Puritans was John Preston, who, though youth- 
ful, was already the most politically important of Puritan divines. 
- Half minister and half politician, Preston was well equipped to 
act as Puritanism’s envoy to the favorite. Having spent his early 


2John Hacket, Scrinia Reserata (London, 1693), Part I, pp. 49-50; Thomas Ball, 
“The Life of Doctor Preston,” in Samuel Clarke, A Generall Martyrologie (London, 
1651), p. 491. 
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life in the expectation of entering the service of the state, Preston 
had been converted by the powerful preaching of John Cotton 
while he was yet a student at Cambridge. It is an indication of 
the peculiar dynamic of Puritanism that after this experience, 
Preston’s extraordinary political gifts were not suppressed but 
rather channeled into the service of the Puritan party in the 
church. “A subtle disputant and great politician,” was the his- 
torian Fuller’s estimate, “so that his foes must confess, that (if 
not having too little of the dove) he had enough of the serpent.” 
The acknowledgment of these abilities coupled with his staunch 
Puritanism enabled Preston to exercise considerable influence in 
the Puritan party, and it was this, no doubt, that recommended 
him to Buckingham. To Fuller, he was “patriarch of the presby- 
terian party” and “was conceived to hold the helm of his own 
party, able to steer it to what point he pleased.”* Equally sig- 
nificant as testimony of Preston’s importance in the party councils 
is a statement of his biographer and onetime assistant, Thomas 
Ball, who later became an influential Puritan divine in his own 
right. “The King,” Ball wrote, “was ... assured that Master 


Preston had as strong an influence into the Puritans as the prin- 


cipal of the Jesuites, which was Aqua Viva, had upon them.” 


This is extravagant, but it seems certain that in setting himself 
up as the patron of Preston, Buckingham conceived that he had 
allied himself with the Puritan party, and to a limited extent 
this assumption was valid. 

Preston had on several occasions impressed the court with his 
wit and tact and had already attracted the interest of several 
prominent noblemen when Buckingham became his patron some- 
time about the middle of the last decade of James’s reign. Al- 
though it is not possible to speak with certainty here, it would 
seem that the initiative for this connection sprang from Bucking- 

8Thomas Fuller, The Church History of Britain (London, 1842), III, 355. Fuller’s 
comment in his The History of the Worthies of England (ed. P. Austin Nuttall 
{London, 1840], II, 517) is equally revealing: “He was a perfect politician, and 
used (lapwing-like) to flutter most on that place which was furthest from his eggs; 
exact at the concealing of his intentions, with that simulation, which some make 


to lie in the marches of things lawful and unlawful.” See also Fuller, Church History, 
III, 366. 


4Ball, in Clarke, p. 485. 
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ham rather than from the Puritans. As recorded by Ball, Sir 
Ralph Freeman, one of the Masters of Requests and a kinsman 
by blood of Preston and by marriage of Buckingham, suggested 
to the favorite the policy of cultivating the Puritans through pat- 
ronizing Preston and thus “lay a ground-work for his own 
security, if tempests should arise.” With the aid of his secretary, 
John Packer, Buckingham was persuaded to recognize Preston 
as his protégé and to present him with the post of chaplain in 
ordinary to the prince. It would seem that only James was 
opposed to this patronage of a Puritan, but at last he too was 
satisfied by the consideration that favor might pry Preston loose 
from his associates.” 


Perhaps because of the king’s caution, perhaps because no re- 
lationship could be solid so long as the Spanish marriage was in 
the air, Buckingham’s tie with the Puritans was not politically 
significant during the first few years after this rapprochement 
was effected (though some protection was provided against the 
ecclesiastical authorities).° This early period saw one service of 
real value, however: easing the transfer of the mastership of 


Emmanuel College, Cambridge, from the old head to Preston 
himself in 1622. The preservation of the Puritan administration 
in several of the colleges of Cambridge was important for the 
continuation of the movement. The Puritan college was always 
the fountainhead of the movement; its significance was perhaps 
nowhere more clearly demonstrated than in the prompt founding 
of Harvard College in Massachusetts. Of the Puritan establish- 
ments at Cambridge, Emmanuel was one of the most important, 
and Lawrence Chadderton, its head, now well advanced in years, 
feared that the time was approaching when his own death would 
be followed by the election of someone hostile to Puritanism. To 
prevent any such occurrence, a coup was carefully planned and 
executed whereby Chadderton resigned the mastership and was 
immediately replaced by Preston, the whole transaction being 
ecmpleted before news of the vacancy was abroad. Buckingham’s 
part in the affair was, first, to prepare the way at court, and 


5Tbid., pp. 491-492. 
8Tbid., pp. 491, 501. 
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second, to reassure the aged Chadderton that his successor would 
preserve the Puritan tradition at Emmanuel. “I have moved his 
Majesty,” he wrote the master, “concerning Master Preston’s 
succeeding of you, in the Mastership of Emanuel Colledge, who 
is . graciously pleased to recommend him to the place in 
capenial manner before any other . . . I am likewise . . . to 
put you out of all doubt, that another may be thrust upon you.” 
From incidents like this, it is evident that Buckingham could on 
occasion prevail against James’s anti-Puritan convictions, but 
such a policy was bound to arouse the king’s distrust. Moreover, 
the growth of Preston’s influence was resisted by the Lord Keeper 
Williams, who for both ecclesiastical and political reasons 
remained his enemy at court." 

Heretofore, the Puritans’ tie with Buckingham had produced 
valuable though not major results. But when Charles and Buck- 
ingham returned from Madrid in October of 1623, that relation- 
ship entered on a new and much more consequential phase. For 
the prince and the duke now adopted a policy of broad co- 
operation with the popular party in which the already established 
connection between Buckingham and the Puritans could not fail 
to play a significant role. Embittered at the failure of their 
mission at the Spanish court, they determined to force James to 
abandon his life-long policy and enter into war with Spain. This 
they attempted to do by allying themselves with and by magnify- 
ing in every way possible the pressures of public and parliamen- 
tary opinion. To the mass of Englishmen—and especially English 
Puritans—Buckingham’s plans for a crusade against Spain were 
attractive, and out of the general enthusiasm emerged a tendency 
toward close co-operation with the favorite in a campaign to 
overcome James’s hesitancy. It is true, of course, that this era of 
co-operation was but short-lived and that fundamentally Charles 
and Buckingham never identified themselves with the interests 
of the popular party. But superficial as this harmony may have 


been, at no time did Charles come closer to being the leader of 


Ibid., pp. 494497; The Court and Times of James the First, ed. Thomas Birch 
(London, 1848), II, 339-340, For the importance of the Puritan college, see Knappen, 
pp. 469-472. 


8Ball, in Clarke, pp. 498, 500. 
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the nation, while Buckingham was “cryed up by all the godly 
Party.” 

It was not only the anti-Spanish policy that brought the duke 
and the popular party together, however, for in addition Buck- 
ingham was in need of political support. His organization of the 
war party and his nagging of the king had alienated the latter to 
such an extent that Buckingham could no longer feel secure in 
the affections of the monarch. It was widely rumored that Buck- 
ingham must either break the Spanish match or be broken 
himself, and it was indeed probable that the duke was so far 
committed to the war with Spain that he could not suffer the 
continuation of peace without great loss and perhaps ruin."® At 
any rate, Buckingham resolved to strengthen the tie with the 
Puritans, ,and as a result Preston became important in the events 
that were to follow. “The People seemed now to have the better,” 
was Ball’s description of the period, “and the Court-affairs for 
to decline and droop; Doctor Preston like another Mordecai was 
very great, the Prince his Master, and the Duke his friend, and 


the Courtiers eyes upon him, because they saw he came not 


9911 


thither for preferment, as all men else. 


When the last parliament of James opened in February 1624, 
Buckingham lost no time in showing his new policy of co-opera- 
tion with the popular party. Indeed, the very fact that parliament 
was summoned at all was a triumph for this policy, for as an 
anonymous letter to the king declared, “the Parliament of this 
Kingdom was procured by the Duke, because he thought his 
plots would be most acceptable to the Puritans.” The direction 
of foreign policy, hitherto a jealously guarded royal prerogative, 
was virtually surrendered to parliament. The Venetian ambas- 
sador reported rumors of meetings between members and the 
prince at night. Buckingham even went so far as insolently to 
demand a definite answer from the king on the Spanish marriage 
question on the grounds that he wished to “assure some of the 


*Tbid., p. 501. 


10The Letters and the Life of Francis Bacon, ed. James Spedding (London, 1861- 
74), VII, 443. 


11Ball, in Clarke, p. 502. 
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commons members . . . underhand.””? The duke also worked 
in concert with the popular lords. One of the charges of the 
Spanish ambassador was that “the Duke had reconciled himself 
to all the popular men of the State, and drawn them forth out 
of prisons, restraints, and confinements to alter the Government 
of the State at this Parliament, as Oxford, South-hampton, Say, 
and others, whom he met at Suppers and Ordinaries to strengthen 
his popularity.” Additional evidence that Buckingham was cul- 
tivating the Puritan lords comes from Clarendon who tells us 
that “when the duke of Buckingham proposed to himself, after 
his return with the prince from Spain, to make himself 
popular . . . he resolved to embrace the friendship of the lord 
Say; who was as solicitous to climb by that ladder.” That the 
friendship was successful is indicated by the fact that Saye was 
raised to a viscountcy in July 1624, probably through Buck- 
ingham’s influence.” 

With these developments, parliament gained strength, while 
James was left friendless, deserted by both Buckingham and 
Charles. The new aggressive spirit was quickly shown in eccle- 
siastical as well as foreign policy. This was the parliament that 
launched the custom of beginning with a day of solemn fast, with 
all the propaganda opportunities it provided the Puritan clergy.”* 
The house soon went to work on bills against simony and scandal- 
ous ministers.’* A committee was established to receive peti- 
tions, and threatening investigations were begun against Anyan, 
Montague, Harsnett, and other leaders of what might be called 
the ecclesiastical right wing. This work continued to the end of 
the session, and just a few days before the king prorogued the 


12Cabala, Mysteries of State, in Letters of the great Ministers (London, 1654), 
p. 218; Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, 1623-1625, XVIII (London, 1912), 301; 
David Harris Willson, The Privy Councillors in the House of Commons 1604-1629 
(Minneapolis, 1940), p. 166. 

13Cabala, p. 91; Historical Collections, ed. John Rushworth (London, 1721-22), 
I, 144; Edward [Hyde], Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion (Oxford, 
1826), Ill, 565; Calendar of State Papers, Domestic, 1623-1625, XI (London, 
1859), 295. 

14Journals of the House of Commons, I, 671, 675, 715. The sermon preached on 
this occasion was Isaac Bargrave, A Sermon Preached before the Honorable Assembly 
(London, 1624). 

15Commons Journals, 1, 684, 686, 699, 704. 
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assembly, the commons authorized two members, one of whom 
was John Pym, to carry on an investigation of popish books 
alleged to be issuing from the press.”® 


Perhaps the best example of co-operation between the duke 
and the parliamentary leaders was the petition against the Roman 
Catholics, which the two houses drew up and presented to the 
king in April. The petition received warm Puritan support and 
may have been of Puritan inspiration, since we are told that 
Preston, using his pulpit at Lincoln’s Inn as a propaganda instru- 
ment, preached sermons that “much wrought upon the Parliament, 
so that a bold Petition was contrived and presented to the King 
at Whitehall.” It was the last item in the petition that went to 
the heart of the matter. Having so lately been delivered from the 
general toleration of Roman Catholics that was scheduled to 
accompany the Spanish match, parliament asked the king to 
give his word “that upon no occasion of Marriage or Treaty, or 
other request in that behalf from any foreign Prince or States 
whatsoever” would he “take off, or slacken the Execution” of the 


recusancy laws. Such presumptuous advice from parliament was 

never welcome to James, and on this occasion he angrily de- 

nounced it as a “stinging Petition” in a letter to Secretary Con- 
17 . . : . > 1° *.* 

way. Yet in spite of the king’s opposition to the petition, Charles 

and Buckingham joined the house of lords in approving it, 

requesting only minor changes in the direction of moderation.” 


Co-operation such as this, achieving results that were desired 
by both parties, made the association take on new value in the 
eyes of both Buckingham and the Puritans. Just as Buckingham 
had come to embody the great hope of the Puritans for an early 
reformation of the church, so also Preston had become useful to 
Buckingham as a contact with a powerful parliamentary faction. 
That these ties had acquired strength in the few months since 
the prince’s return from Spain was soon to be demonstrated in 


16Thid., 692, 695, 699, 701, 704, 707, 709, 713. 
17Ball, in Clarke, p. 502; Rushworth, I, 140, 142-143. The petition was comavhel 
altered in the house of lords. 


18Notes of the Debates in the House of Lords Officially Taken by Henry Elsing, 
ed. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Camden Society Publications, XXIV (Westminster, 
1879), 52-57, 62-64, 99-101. 
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two new developments: a High-Church attack on Preston and an 
ambitious Puritan scheme for the liquidation of some features 


of the old Establishment. 
II 


Clearly the attack on Preston constituted a crisis threatening 
the existence of the understanding which had been built up. This 
crisis was occasioned by a dispute between Preston and a fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College, Paul Micklethwait, the whole affair 
apparently being promoted by the High-Church party in an at- 
tempt to force Buckingham to desert his Puritan connections. 
Some time before, Preston had been presented to the lectureship 
at Trinity Church, Cambridge, but this preferment had been 
disputed by Micklethwait, who had been able to secure the sup- 
port of the university’s vice-chancellor who claimed jurisdiction 
over the position. The post was of greater propaganda importance 
than financial value, but the dispute excited and divided the 
university and the court. At first, the opposition to Preston had 
not been formidable. Nicholas Felton, Bishop of Ely, was evi- 
dently persuaded to support Preston, and Secretary Conway, 
always subservient to Buckingham, was sympathetic. By August 
1624, Preston was so assured of success as to write to Conway 
thanking him for his “patience and equanimity” in handling the 
dispute. It would seem, however, that the High-Church party was 
bringing steadily increasing pressure to bear against the con- 
firmation of Preston’s appointment. James, too, seems to have 
joined the opposition, for although Secretary Conway informed 
the Bishop of Ely that the king had a good opinion of Preston, 
Ball was convinced that the monarch was “against the Doctors 
preaching in the University, the consequence whereof he well 
saw, and was informed fully of.” 

Unlike James, Buckingham supported Preston throughout the 
struggle. The controversy was doubtless somewhat embarrassing 
for the duke since at the same time he was patronizing the High- 
churchmen and was retaining Laud as his chaplain. As a con- 
sequence, he seems to have made efforts to settle the conflict 


19§P, Dom., 1623-1625, XI, 236, 312-313, 321; Ball, in Clarke, p. 500. 
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without alienating either of the parties, and perhaps went so far 
as to offer Preston the vacant bishopric of Gloucester on the 
condition that he withdraw his candidacy.” In the end, a con- 
ference was held before the king at Royston at which Preston 
was urged to give over so trifling an appointment. Preston proved 
adamant, however, and was able to make good his resistance, 
for “the Duke had taken care that nothing should be ordered 
and concluded against the Doctors mind, for the Duke resolved 
not to lose him, so the meeting was dissolved and nothing done.” 

With Preston’s confirmation in the Trinity lectureship, the 
friendship had withstood serious attack. That it had been able to 
do so can only be ascribed to Buckingham’s expectation of fur- 
ther usefulness from Preston. Ball favored this explanation in 
analyzing the motives of the major characters in the controversy: 
“The Doctors end was to do good, not to get good; the Kings to 
make him uselesse, and divide him from the Puritans; the Duke 
was more indifferent, who laboured in him to win and gratifie 
the Puritans, whose power in Parliament was now grown very 
formidable.” * But the High-churchmen were thoroughly aroused, 
and one suspects that Buckingham’s chaplain spent some sleepless 
nights over his master’s politics. Furthermore, gossip had it that 
the prince himself was becoming attached to the Puritan faction, 
and in June the French ambassador, Tilliéres, had notified his 
government that Charles was surrounded by Puritans and would 
soon be a Puritan himself.” 

Indeed, the High-Church party had good reason to be alarmed, 
for Preston’s relations with Buckingham were now so close that 
he was able to press the duke to adopt what can be described 
only as an aggressively pro-Puritan policy. Taking advantage of 


20The bishopric of Gloucester was vacant from October 20, 1624, to March 6, 1625. 
See Handbook of British Chronology, ed. F. M. Powicke (London, 1939), p. 149. 

21Ball, in Clarke, p. 500. 

22Note the alarmed tone of one High-churchman in October 1624, reported in 
The Correspondence of John Cosin, ed. George Ornsby (Surtees Society Publications, 
LII [London, 1869]), 22: “My Lord of S. David’s must nowe and in such cases 
putt for the Church with the Duke, and use his greate creditt, that we be not 
swallowed up with a Puritan Bishopriqry.” For the suspected Puritanism of Charles, 


see Samuel Rawson Gardiner, A History of England from the Accession of James I 
to the Outbreak of the Civil War (London, 1891), V, 251; III, 241, n. 2. 
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the duke’s difficulties, Preston argued for a scheme that by a 
happy accident would satisfy the aspirations of both the favorite 
and the Puritans. Had it been carried out, the scheme would have 
struck a telling blow at the old church and, in all likelihood, 
severed the traditional Stuart alliance between the monarchy and 
the hierarchy. Though the whole endeavor fell to the ground, the 
period during which it was under discussion constitutes the high- 
water mark of the Puritan-Buckingham relationship. 

That the scheme is known to us at all is due to the Boswellian 
instincts of John Hacket, then chaplain to and later biographer 
of the Lord Keeper Williams. Evidently the entire affair was a 
carefully kept secret, for the records of current gossip and con- 
temporary newsletters are devoid of any mention of it. Even Ball 
was either ignorant of the story or for good reason thought it wise 
to suppress it. Yet despite the absence of confirmation from other 
sources, Hacket’s information rests on what appears to be a good 
foundation. After pointing out that there was no evidence of the 
affair anywhere in writing, Hacket wrote, “But the Relation of 
the Lord Keeper to him that heard it of him, when it was fresh 
and in motion, hath been preserved in the Desk, and comes forth 
now to publick Knowledge.”” 

For some time Buckingham had been embarrassed by the 
difficulty of reconciling a pro-parliament policy with his sponsor- 
ship of the unpopular French marriage for the prince—especially 
so since that marriage was suspected to imply the relaxation of 
the penal laws against Catholics. Facing a rising tide of distrust, 
the duke and his advisers came to the conclusion that the situa- 
tion could be saved only by an appeal to patriotism in a glorious 
war—for which parliament had not voted sufficient funds—or 
by some signal gesture calculated to win the friendship of par- 
liament. It was while he was in the throes of this dilemma that 
Preston—“a good Crow to smell Carion”—approached the duke 
with an ingenious plan to solve all difficulties by the dissolution 
of the cathedral churches with their deans and chapters. Since 


23Hacket, Part I, p. 203. Hacket was apparently sure that he was the only one 
who knew of the incident: “There is no Script of it remaining in the Cabal, nor 
in any other Pamphlet, that I have read. It was a Mischief not better prevented, than 
concealed from the World that it was prevented.” 
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plundering the church was an old and respected Tudor policy, 
Preston’s plan can hardly be called original, but it was shrewd 
in that it was a response to the duke’s needs, while at the same 
time it considerably advanced the Puritan program. Assuring 
Buckingham that such an alteration in the ecclesiastical consti- 
tution would bring him the love of the people, Preston outlined 
at some length the program that he desired the duke to follow. 
In it, he urged the duke to 


become a warm and zealous Christian, that would employ his best help 
strenuously to lop off from this half-reformed Church, the superfluous 
Branches of Romish Superstition, that much disfigured it. Then he named 
the Quire-Service of Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, with the Appen- 
nages, which were maintained with vast Wealth, and Lands of excessive 
Commodity, to feed fat, lazy, and unprofitable Drones. And yet all that 
Chanting and Pomp hindred the Heavenly Power, and Simplicity of 
Prayer: And furthered not the Preaching of the Gospel. And now, says 
he, let your Grace observe all the ensuing Emoluments, if you will 
lean to this Counsel, God’s Glory shall be better set forth . . . The 
Lands of those Chapters escheating to the Crown, by the Dissolution of 
their Foundations, will pay the King’s Debts. . . . Lastly, Your Grace 
shall not only surmount Envy, but turn the Darling of the Common- 
wealth, and be reverenced by the best Operators in Parliament, as a 
Father of a Family. (Hacket, Part I, p. 204) 


When Preston had finished, Buckingham evidently did not 
commit himself, but thanked the minister, assured him of his 
interest, and asked him to return, that the project might be dis- 
cussed at greater length—an invitation, as Hacket informs us, 
that Preston accepted to the extent of at least three visits a week. 
It does not seem possible that Buckingham could ever have in- 
duced either James or Charles to sanction such an act, but he 
evidently manifested enough interest to arouse the Lord Keeper 
Williams from a sickbed to go to the defense of the church. At 
first, Williams’ efforts were entirely without success. An attempt 
to meet with Buckingham was frustrated when the duke was 
closeted with Preston and refused to see him. An interview with 
Preston failed, though the Lord Keeper, Hacket would have us 
believe, was prepared to bribe him with the offer of his deanery 
of Westminster. Finally, however, Williams was able to secure 
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an audience with Buckingham. Shrewdly dwelling on the weak 
point in Buckingham’s tie with the Puritans, the Lord Keeper 
rested his argument on the tendency of the Puritans to accept 
favors without adequate repayment. “That Generation of male- 
contents, to whose Love an Evil Counsellor woed him,” he told 
the duke, “was ever false and untrusty; not suspected, but known, 
ever since the Faction was first rock’d in the Cradle, to be tied 
by no Benefits: Importunate Suitors, and ever craving: And having 
sped, think their Cause, and their deservings have paid Thanks 
sufficient to their Patron.” 

Then taking the offensive, Williams warned Buckingham that 
if he persisted in this unholy scheme, his enemies in parliament 
would increase rather than decrease. The duke was frankly 
skeptical of this suggestion, telling the worried churchman, “I 
know not how you Bishops may struggle, but I am much deluded 
if a great part of the Knights and Burgesses would not be glad 
to see this Alteration.” To this challenge Williams was able to 
produce a list of members who he conceived would be loyal to 
the Establishment, but in the end Buckingham cut his recital 
short with the statement, “Nay, you are come to me, my Lord, 
in a lucky Hour. I was never further than an Equipoise about 
this Project; Now I have done with it.”™ 

The surprising thing about the affair is that Buckingham would 
allow himself to be carried as far as an “Equipoise” about it. 
As Williams had indicated, Buckingham certainly could not 
have hoped to command the allegiance of the Puritans for long, 
especially if he had continued to exercise his clumsy statecraft 
and disastrous military leadership. And in exchange, he surely 
would have alienated the High-churchmen, the only group in the 
nation that consistently supported him throughout his erratic 
career. It must have been considerations of this character rather 
than any parliamentary opposition which the Lord Keeper could 
muster that induced Buckingham to give over the scheme. What- 
ever were the reasons which motivated him, it is certain that when 
the duke abandoned the project the Puritan-Buckingham friend- 


24Tbid., pp. 204-206. 
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ship began on its downgrade, and the two parties never again ap- 
proached the same degree of accord. 

Indeed, the seeds of disunion that had remained dormant 
throughout the preceding period were already beginning to grow 
as the reign neared its close. Disappointment over Buckingham’s 
failure to support any fundamental alteration in the church, 
irritation at his encouragement of the High-Church party, un- 
easiness over the marriage negotiations with France—all con- 
tributed to this end. It was Preston’s knowledge of England’s un- 
dertaking to supply a number of ships to France (later to be 
used against the Huguenots of La Rochelle) that first made him 
doubt “of the Saint-ship of the Duke of Buckingham, whom 
otherwise he honoured and loved very much.”* Moreover, 
Preston put this dissatisfaction into a sermon before the court, 
stressing the obligations of a prince toward the church and recit- 
ing a list of Biblical kings who forsook the Lord and had cause 
to regret their action.” 

Yet in spite of frictions raised on both sides no effort was 
made to dissolve the tie. On the contrary, both parties seem to 
have kept hopes of what the combination might yet produce. 
Declining in popularity, Buckingham retained Preston as a useful 
tie with a powerful faction, while many Puritans looked forward 
to the new reign with much the same anticipation as their pre- 
decessors had awaited the accession of James. Thus, though 
major differences might divide the two parties, the relationship 
was evidently of sufficient value to induce both to desire its con- 
tinuation for the present. This was the situation when in March 
1625 James died and Charles ascended the throne. 


Ill 


The history of the Puritan connection with Buckingham after 
the death of James is largely one of gradual but steady decline, 
marked by occasional attempts at revival. Yet when the new king 
succeeded to the throne, many of the irritations which had been 


25Ball, in Clarke, p. 502. 


26John Preston, “The Pillar and Ground of Truth,” in Sermons Preached Before 
His Majestie, and upon other speciall occasions (London, 1637), pp. 22-24. 
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creating distrust were for the moment swept away in a burst of 
enthusiasm for the young monarch. As yet little was known about 
him, and most of that was good. Though the nation might look 
with some disfavor on the French betrothal and fear a Catholic 
toleration, it might derive comfort from the assurances made by 
the new king in the last parliament that if he married a Catholic 
lady, he would not marry her religion. Moreover, it was known 
that Charles had joined with Buckingham in the latter’s pro-par- 
liament policy after the return from Spain and had even to some 
small extent been identified with the Puritans. 

Though this picture was doubtless somewhat deceptive, noth- 
ing happened during the first few months of the reign to destroy 
the illusion. When James died, Preston attended Charles and 
Buckingham, and all three of them hastened to Whitehall in 
“Coaches shut down.” Puritans nourished high hopes for the new 
reign, and Ball remarks that “the Bishops generally, and Doctor 
Prestons enemies, and all that had contended with the Duke were 
Crest-fallen.”*’ Indeed, Preston’s great opponent, Bishop Wil- 
liams, was known to be under the royal disfavor and was soon 
to lose his post as Lord Keeper. 

Yet despite these promising signs, the disintegration of the 
relationship had already set in. The accession of Charles had 
brought new responsibilities to the king and Buckingham, and 
from the new position their friends of the previous reign ap- 
peared less attractive. Charles perceived the necessity of defend- 
ing the allies of the crown in the Establishment, and to an un- 
questioning belief in his father’s dictum of “no bishop, no king” 
he added a natural inclination toward the High-Church view. 
Moreover, he was pledged to the protection of the Catholics in 
the French marriage treaty and committed to an expensive and 
unpopular war on the Continent. 

But for the first few months Puritans enjoyed a brief experience 
of illusory triumph and so continued in harmony with the crown. 
Riding high, they swiftly launched an offensive in the new par- 
liament. A markedly Puritan report on religion, which was to be 
the basis of legislation or of a petition to the king, was submitted 


2TBall, in Clarke, p. 503. 
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to the house by a subcommittee headed by John Pym and Sir 
Edwin Sandys. Steps against the Catholic danger were advised. 
The king was to order the bishops to restore “such learned and 
painefull Ministers to the libertye of preachinge the word of God 
and catechisinge of children as have bene formerly silenced,” 
the only provision being that the ministers conform to the rites 
and ceremonies “by law establisht.” The evils of nonresidence, 
pluralities, and commendams were sharply denounced as “great 
hinderances to the instructinge of the people in the trew knowl- 
edge and service of God,” and some effort was to be made to 
better the situation.” 


On July 8 a petition embodying substantially this report was 
presented to Charles at Hampton Court. Then came the first 
jarring note. Although the king received the petition graciously 
and promised a full reply, he also disquieted the commons by 
asking for the release, from the custody of the sergeant-at-arms, 
of Richard Montague, the High-Church author then under exam- 
ination by the house.” As time passed, the petty discord struck 


thus early in the reign was expanded to such an extent that it 
threatened to break down the structure of harmonious under- 
standings built up in the previous months. As far as religion was 
concerned, it was becoming increasingly evident that the govern- 
ment could not be induced to follow a policy that would com- 
mand Puritan confidence. At the same time, there were growing 
indications that favors were to be granted to Roman Catholics, 
while the king’s attitude in the Montague affair left no room for 
doubt that the royal sympathy lay with the High-churchmen. 

By August, when the second session met at Oxford, the trend 
was becoming so evident that a number of the leading members 
took it upon themselves to make some attempt to save the alliance. 
On August 6 and 7, perhaps after a discussion with Buckingham, 
a group of these men arose one after the other to outline for the 
house a program by which the popular party and the government 


28Debates in the House of Commons in 1625, ed. Samuel Rawson Gardiner, Cam- 
den Society Publications, N.S., VI (Westminster, 1873), 19-25; Rushworth, I, 
182-183. 
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could be reconciled. Finally, the whole discussion was summed 
up by Sir Nathaniel Rich in five propositions, which dealt respec- 
tively with religion, the war, the influence of Buckingham, 
revenue, and impositions.” 

The program thus outlined was urged upon the duke not only 
in parliament but in private as well. Leading members had sev- 
eral conferences with Buckingham at which persuasive arguments 
were used to induce the duke to accept Rich’s proposals. The 
observant Williams was aware of these facts, and two days after 
the session ended he wrote to Charles that Sir John Eliot, Lord 
Saye and Sele, Sir William Stroud, and Sir Nathaniel Rich 
“were never out of my Lord-Duke’s Chamber, and Bosom.” Later 
on, Eliot wrote his own version of the negotiations in his Negotium 
Posterorum. The advice that the duke received, Eliot declared, 
“was much to indeavor an accomodation wth the parliament. the 
errors most insisted on, were said to be excusable, if retracted... 
the greatest difficultie was conceav’d to rest in religion, & the 
ffleet. for the first, the jelosie being deriv’d from his protection 
given to Montague . . . & yett in both, that there might be a 
reconciliation for himself.” 

At first, these consultations promised some success, but in the 
end Buckingham declared himself willing to make concessions 
only in the matter of religion. As Eliot put it, “These & the like 
counsells were presented to the D[uke] which wrought an in- 
clination for the instant that gave his frinds some hope: but 
those that were about him gave it an alteration in the cabinet.” 
Although he repudiated the advice of his Puritan friends for a 
general accommodation, Buckingham strove to satisfy them with 
a favorable answer to the petition on religion. This stratagem 
was no longer convincing. Many could read between the lines 
and discern that the trend official policy was taking was un- 
favorable to the Puritan cause in the long run. Christopher 
Sherland, one of the most prominent of the lay leaders of Pur- 
itanism, was probably voicing the apprehension and dissatis- 


8°[bid., pp. 90-91; Commons Journals, I, 811-812. See also the treatments of 
Gardiner, History of England, V, 412-415, and of Willson, pp. 178-179. 
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faction of the whole party when he rose in the house and 
expressed his doubts about the petition. “Who knoweth what wilbe 
th’execution of it?” he queried, “naye, have wee not cause to 
feare the worst?”*’ This uneasiness was soon substantiated by 
the victory of the French fleet over the Huguenot leader, Soubise, 
in September 1625—a victory that was aided by the loan to the 
French of eight English ships. 


Because of these differences, it was now apparent that the 
rapprochement with Buckingham was in sharp decline, but the 
duke, bent on pursuing his military plans and needing popular 
support, made great efforts to arrest its final plunge. It is certain 
that he had been intimidated by attacks in the last session, and 
he now sought to improve his strength. By disgracing Williams 
and compromising with Pembroke, Buckingham was able to en- 
feeble the opposition in the house of lords; by renewing the lost 
vigor of the tie with the Puritans, he sought to make his position 
invincible. As early as August he utilized the aid of the Puritan 
leaders in parliament in getting rid of the Lord Keeper. It was 
with good reason that Williams complained to Charles that his 
principal attackers were the duke’s Puritan friends: “Sir John 
Eliot, the only Member that began to thrust in a Complaint 
against me; the Lord Viscount Saye, who took upon him to name 
Sir Thomas Crew to succeed in my Place: Sir William Stroud, 
and Sir Nathaniel Rich, whom my Friends most noted to malice 
me.” ** Moreover, various favors were granted. Official aid was 
given to Emmanuel College in obtaining the successful termina- 
tion of a lawsuit that for some time had languished in the un- 
sympathetic hands of Williams. The king, posing as the champion 
of Protestantism, sent out various anti-Catholic proclamations.” 
Puritan circles were even told that the duke had nominated 
Preston to succeed Bishop Williams as Lord Keeper!” 

But this renaissance of the friendship was of short duration. 
It was probably true that both Preston and Buckingham would 


82Commons Journals, I, 813; Debates in 1625, p. 149. 
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have preferred continuing the association, for, as Ball remarks, 
they both “loved for to temporise and wait upon events,” but 
neither the High-Church party nor the Puritans were content with 
this arrangement. On the one hand, the duke was subjected to 
pressure from the hierarchy, who employed somewhat the same 
arguments as had Williams in the previous reign.” On the other, 
certain elements within the Puritan ranks were urging Preston 
to desert the duke if he would not give over his encouragement 
of the “rotten and corrupted Clergy.” Thus, though worlds 
apart, the two parties were united in the demand that Buckingham 
be forced to cease his vacillation and declare once and for all 
where his sympathies lay. Though both Preston and the duke 
tried to avoid it, the inevitable crisis came when the two influen- 
tial Puritan lords, Warwick and Saye, insisted on a conference 
of divines at York House to judge on the orthodoxy of the books 
of Richard Montague.” Preston had long been interested in the 
subject and had already discussed it with several notables, in- 
cluding Buckingham and Henry Sherfield, an important Puritan 
leader in the commons. Therefore, it was natural that he should 


be expected to be one of the disputants. But in an endeavor to 
prevent his participation the duke sent a message advising him 
to stay away. Though at first agreeable, Preston later joined the 
conferees, ostensibly as a mere auditor to the discussions. In- 
evitably, he was drawn into the debate by Lord Saye and was 
soon taking full part.“ It was becoming increasingly clear that 
the Puritan party would hang together in the crisis. 


If all Puritan relations with Buckingham were not now dead, 
they were shortly given the coup de grace by Preston himself. 
It seems that Preston postponed joining the opposition to his 
former patron until the last possible moment, but in the end he 
determined to take action. Ball tells us that in the preceding 
parliament, Preston’s friends had refrained from supporting the 


36Thid. 
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attack on the duke, but that in 1626 the doctor no longer felt any 
sense of obligation toward Buckingham. He then records how 
in writing to a Puritan parliament member from Northampton- 
shire, Preston “discovers all, shews him the hopelesse posture 
of the Duke, how much they both were disappointed in him, lays 
some directions what to do, and urgeth activenesse.” Ball’s 
description of Preston’s correspondent as a “Gentleman of very 
able parts, and clear affections to the publike good, no stranger 
to the Court in former times, nor to the Duke of Buckingham, 
with whom the Doctor used to communicate affairs, and who 
was then a Parliament man of much esteem” does not seem to 
fit well any of the Northamptonshire members in 1626. The 
member most likely to have been the addressee was Christopher 
Sherland, who as a great lay leader of Puritanism might well 
have been involved in the negotiations with Buckingham, while 
his close relation with the Yelvertons might have connected him 
in some manner with the court.” Knowledge of the letter’s con- 
tents eventually came to the duke. As a result, the duke resolved 
to “break” Preston, although his sense of betrayal was some- 
what affected since he had already asked Laud for the notorious 
“QO. and P. list,” which excluded Puritans from advancement in 
the church. At any rate, Buckingham was able to carry out his 
revenge only to a very limited extent.“ 


Preston’s action in joining the opposition was indicative of the 
fact that future Puritan history was to be concerned with parlia- 
ment rather than with the crown. Even during the most promising 
period of Puritan-Buckingham relationship, it is probable that 
many Puritans did not share Preston’s belief that a reformation 
could be realized through combination with the duke. A tradition 


89Ball, in Clarke, p. 514. Members of the commons from Northamptonshire in the 
parliament of 1626 were: Sir John Pickeringe, Sir William Spencer, Sir John 
Hobart, John Crewe, Sir Thomas Dacres, Sir George Sandes, Christopher Sherland, 
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Parliament, I, 470). The fact that Sherland was the grandson and nephew of the 
two Yelvertons is revealed in his funeral sermon preached by Richard Sibbes 
(Complete Works, ed. Alexander Balloch Grosart [Edinburgh, 1862-64], I, 347). 
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of later years, preserved at St. John’s College, Cambridge, spoke 
of how “Dr. Preston’s servile adulation of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham gave great offence to the zealous Puritans.” Preston did 
not own the party; neither was Puritan unity so complete that 
opponents of the prevailing policy were not heard.“ Especially 
was this evident during the last phase, when, as we have seen, 
lay leaders within the party successfully over-ruled Preston’s 
disinclination for forcing the issue and insisted on the York House 
Conference. 

Despite these qualifications, the relationship with Buckingham 
is a noteworthy chapter in Puritan history. That a significant 
section of the Puritan party was involved is indicated by con- 
temporary sources, and Buckingham, though capable of remark- 
able blunders, was not likely to support a prominent Puritan 
without expecting a proportionate measure of favors in return— 
favors that only the party could grant. Furthermore, the Puritans 
in parliament were certainly in touch with him, and we are told 
that the Northamptonshire member to whom Preston wrote was 
formerly familiar with the duke but had since become disap- 
pointed in him. Doubtless, the advantages that Preston was able 
to secure raised the hopes of many Puritans and led them to 
support the experiment in the expectation of a reformation 
through royal initiative.“ 

Might this connection, correctly handled, have also been made 
to yield significant benefits for the crown? It is possible that by 
making timely concessions in the direction of low-church Angli- 
canism the government could have used an understanding with 
the Puritans as a link with those sections of the population from 


41“Some Account of Dr. Preston,” Brit. Mus., Lansdowne MS. 825, fol. 88. See 
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which the opposition was largely recruited. At least one man— 
and he was one of the greatest statesmen that the age produced— 
saw in such an association a possibility of strengthening the gov- 
ernment through a more or less permanent alliance between the 
crown and the Puritans. Writing to Buckingham early in 1624, 
the disgraced Francis Bacon gave the favorite some advice. “Let 
me advise you,” he declared, “that the name of Puritans, in a 
Papist’s mouth, do not make you to withdraw your favour .. . 
For of this kind is the greatest part of the body of the subjects, 
and besides (which is not to be forgotten), it is safest for the 
King and his service, that such men have their dependence upon 
your Grace (who are intirely the King’s) rather than upon any 
other subject.” ** 

But it was Buckingham and not Bacon who was the king’s 
principal adviser. To Buckingham, the tie with the Puritans 
seems to have been a temporary flirtation, which could be dis- 
carded after it had served its purpose. At no time does he seem 
to have conceived of it as a policy to be consistently adhered to. 
With characteristic optimism, he imagined that he could hold the 
Puritans while at the same time pursuing policies to which they 
were unalterably opposed. It was only a short time until his 
actions convinced the Puritans that Buckingham was a pawn of 
the Catholic powers abroad and a mainstay of High-Church 
Anglicanism at home. With the development of this attitude, 
hope of binding the Puritans to the throne had passed. 

Indeed, it is possible that it was already too late when the 
approach was first made. Puritanism was widely distributed among 
the commercial, landed, and legal sections of the population; 
that is, among those classes that were most articulate in denounc- 
ing the abuses of Stuart absolutism. Because of this fact, Pur- 
itanism was in large measure becoming tied to the opposition 
through a series of powerful interlocking interests, and it is 
arguable that the crown could not have retained the Puritan 
allegiance without satisfying the catalogue of other grievances 
as well. 


43Spedding, VII, 448-449. 





Francis Bacon and His Father 
By Pauw H. Kocuer 


RANCIS BACON is usually studied in full evening dress, in the 

full panoply of his philosophy and his rationality; and rightly 
so, for this is the Bacon in whom history is most interested. 
Nevertheless, it is well that sometimes he should also be studied 
in the nude, in his psychological beginnings, as it were, for of 
course the two aspects of his nature are not unconnected but 
throw light one upon the other. In the present essay, therefore, 
I propose to look into a human relationship which, though less 
spectacular than his dealings with men like Essex or Buckingham 
or Coke, worked far more significantly at the roots of Bacon’s 
character and thought. His father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, had been 
Lord Keeper under Elizabeth for nearly twenty years. It is not 
too much to say that from the first the elder Bacon’s precept and 
example and, after his death, his memory were absolutely decisive 
in making his son the Bacon that we know. 


I 


Sir Nicholas seems to have been one of those solid, moderate, 
and devoted men who formed the backbone of the Elizabethan 
civil service; genial and witty withal, popular, and known as a 
great partisan of further Protestant reform within the Elizabethan 
settlement.’ But, more important for our purposes, he also had 
distinct ideas of his own for reform along other, less usual lines. 
In 1539, records Thomas Birch in his Memoirs of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, Bacon’s father drew up for Henry VIII 


an excellent scheme, though never executed, for a seminary of ministers 
of state, by the foundation of a college for the study of the civil law, and 
the purity of the Latin and French tongues, in which young men of the 


1See the accounts in Thomas Birch, Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth 
(London, 1754), I, 10; in the DNB; and in Camden’s Annals of Queen Elizabeth, 
as extracted by Spedding, XI, 213-214. All references to Francis Bacon’s works and 
letters are to the edition by J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis and D. D. Heath (London, 
1857). This set includes, beginning at Vol. VIII, The Letters and the Life of 
Francis Bacon, edited solely by Spedding; and for convenience the whole will be 
cited hereafter simply as Spedding. 
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most eminent parts being educated should some of them be sent with the 
embassadors abroad, and train’d up in the knowledge of foreign affairs, 
while others should be appointed to write the history of all embassies, 
treaties, and other foreign transactions, and of all arraignments and 
public tryals at home.’ 


How prophetically Baconian it all sounds! Here already is a 
devising of large schemes for turning education into more prac- 
tical directions, for founding a kind of Salomon’s House on a 
political model. Here, too, are the interest in the prior collection 
of all pertinent data, the idea that knowledge must rest on system- 
atic accumulations of facts and more facts, the strong bent 
toward the empirical and inductive. 


Now it would be mere folly to suggest that Bacon derived his 
fundamental approach to knowledge wholly from his father. The 
younger man’s ideas reflect the temper of the age. But it would 
be equally unwise to overlook the profound effects on Bacon of 
growing up in a household where works, public service, and 
projects for political and religious reform (his mother like his 
father was zealously Puritan)’ made part of the very air he 
breathed. The most natural thing in the world would be for him 
to accept these basic attitudes and look about for some field that 
he could call his own in which to apply them. And this he 
speedily found, according to Rawley’s account, in natural philos- 
ophy while he was at Cambridge from 1573 to 1575, between 
the ages of twelve and fourteen.’ Indeed, except on the theory 
that Bacon was predisposed to dreams of reform by the family 
atmosphere, it is rather hard to see how a boy of that age, how- 


2Page 10. Birch cites Burnet, History of the Reformation, 2nd ed., I, 269. 

8Ann Lady Bacon had translated in her youth Jewel’s Apologia and a number of 
the sermons of Bernardino Ochino. See Ruth Hughey, “Lady Anne Bacon’s Transla- 
tions,” Review of English Studies, X (1934), 211. She and her husband were 
careful to appoint as tutor to their sons in 1567 a clergyman named John Walsall, 
whose views on religion were as earnestly Puritan as their own. See Virgil B. Heltzel, 
“Young Francis Bacon’s Tutor,” Modern Language Notes, LXIII (1948), 483-485. 
Lady Bacon’s extant letters to Francis and his brother Anthony show her afflicted 
in later years with a virtual religious mania and intense suspiciousness of almost 
everybody around her. She died almost “frantic” in 1610. See Spedding, VIII, 111-115. 
256, 312, and XI, 217. Her possible transmission of this suspiciousness to her younger 
son would make an interesting separate study. 

4See The Life of the Right Honourable Francis Bacon by his chaplain William 
Rawley, printed by Spedding, I, 4. 
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ever precocious, could know enough to pick any valid quarrel 
with Aristotle. 

Whatever the truth about Bacon’s entry into natural science, 
the fact certainly is that his political thought shows unmistakable 
traces of his father’s concept of the statesman trained in law, 
diplomatic and general history, and modern languages acquired 
by foreign travel. For example, in a Device presented before 
Elizabeth in 1595 Bacon stressed the indispensability of law and 
diplomatic history to any serious courtier: 


If to make the prince happy he serves, let the instructions to employed 
men, the relations of ambassadors, the treaties between princes, and actions 
of the present time, be the books he reads: let the orations of wise princes 
or experimented counsellors in council or parliament, and the final sen- 
tences of grave and learned judges in weighty and doubtful causes, be 
the lectures he frequents.° 


Indeed, for Bacon law was so essentially a part of statesmanship 
that he believed neither lawyers nor philosophers but only 
statesmen were really qualified to write about its larger aspects.” 

But Sir Nicholas required of his public servant not merely a 


knowledge of law generally but of Civil law specifically. In this 
respect he marked himself a sympathizer with a new movement, 
sweeping England in the closing years of Henry VIII's reign, 
toward some sort of codification of the common law in line with 
Roman Civil law.’ Against the resistance of the strongly en- 
trenched common lawyers the movement could make no real head. 
But Bacon was to spend many years in championing it, with 
modifications of his own. The story is too long to be told here.* 
Suffice it to say that Bacon did, as his father wished, apparently 


5Spedding, VIII, 382. Later in the Device the statesman who gives this counsel 
is condemned, but only for putting it to selfish uses, not for the substance of the 
advice itself. Bacon insisted ever afterward on the importance of the history of law 
to the proper understanding of statesmanship in any given period: De Augmentis 
Scientiarum, Bk. 2, Ch. 4 in Spedding, IV, 300-301, and History of King Henry VII, 
in Spedding, VI, 97. 

6 Advancement of Learning, Bk. 2, in Spedding, III, 475; and De Augmentis Scien- 
tiarum, Bk. 8, in Spedding, V, 88. 

Frederic W. Maitland, “English Law and the Renaissance,” Select Essays in 
Anglo-American Legal History (Boston, 1907), I, 168-207; Paul Vinogradoff, “Reason 
and Conscience in Sixteenth-Century Jurisprudence,” Law Quarterly Review, XXIV 
(1908) , 373-384. 


8See Kocher, “Francis Bacon on the Science of Jurisprudence,” Journal of the 
History of Ideas, XVIII (1957), 3-26. 
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engage in the study of the Civil law in addition to the common 
law, far indeed beyond most Englishmen of his time. He seems 
largely to have drawn from it his concept of the legal maxim, 
which is the heart of his inductive method for law, and his plans 
for digests of case and statute law are in many ways influenced 
by the precedent of Justinian.’ By a direct line, therefore, 
Bacon’s program for law reform grew out of Sir Nicholas’ em- 
phasis on the Civil law, though the acorn of course was lesser 
than the oak. 


As a humanist and a lawyer Sir Nicholas seems to have been 
scandalized by the badness of law French and law Latin. He 
therefore planned that in his academy the study of the Civil 
law should be accompanied by a study of “the purity of the 
Latin and French tongues,” apparently thinking that the two 
studies would prove helpful to each other and to the shaping of 
the young neophyte in statesmanship. This connection between 
Civil law and better Latin was not, I think, very commonly made 
in England so late as the end of the sixteenth century, yet we 
find Bacon making it in his Reading on the Statute of Uses de- 
livered at Gray’s Inn in 1600. Discussing the phrase ad opus et 
usum, he remarked: “And the very Latin of it savoureth of that 
time: for in ancient time, about E.I. and before, when lawyers 
were part civilians, the Latin phrase was much purer; as you 
may see partly by Bracton’s writing, and by ancient patents 
and deeds, and chiefly by the register of writs, which is good 
Latin.”*° Indeed, throughout this work the frequent citation of 
Bracton,”’ Azo, and other Civilians shows how well Bacon learned 
his father’s lesson, a proceeding of some courage in a lecture 


*Bacon’s writings specially pertinent to his theory of the legal maxim are Maxims 
of the Law (ca. 1597) in Spedding, VII, 313 ff., and De Augmentis Scientiarum, 
Bk. 8, Aphorisms 82-85 in Spedding, V, 105-106. Those dealing with the digests are 
A Memorial Touching the Review of Penal Laws and the Amendment of the Common 
Law (1614) in Spedding, XII, 84-86; A Proposition . .. Touching the Compiling 
and Amendment of the: Laws of England (1616) in Spedding, XIII, 63 ff.; and An 
Offer... of a Digest . . . (1622) in Spedding, XIV, 358 ff. 

10Spedding, VII, 410. 

11To judge by frequency of mention, Bracton, the English thirteenth-century jurist 
(d. 1268), was one of Bacon’s favorite authorities. Bracton borrowed heavily from 
Justinian’s Institutes and also from Azo, the Italian Civilian. See Select Passages 
from the Works of Bracton and Azo, ed. Frederic W. Maitland, Publications of the 
Selden Society (London, 1895), VIII, ix-xxxvii. 
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addressed to a group of common lawyers in times when they 
felt no little hostility toward the Civil law. 


Like Sir Nicholas, Bacon also saw the great value of historical 
studies and foreign diplomatic service to the prospective states- 
man. In his Letter of Advice to the Marquis of Buckingham 
(1616) he recommended special attention to the selection of 
“some of young years, to train them up in that trade,” because 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time “by the advice of the secretaries, or 
some principal counsellors, there were always sent forth into 
several parts beyond the seas, some young men, of whom good 
hopes were conceived of their towardliness, to be trained up, 
and made fit for such publick employments, and to learn the 
languages.”** The present antiquated, illiberal university cur- 
riculum, Bacon felt, was not equipping its graduates for public 
office, with the result that “princes find a solitude in regard of 
able men to serve them in causes of estate.”” What was needed 
was a freer, more general course “where such as were so disposed 
might give themselves to histories, modern languages, books of 
policy and civil discourse, and other the like enablements unto 
service of estate.” ** 


II 


Probably this criticism by Bacon reflects not only his own dis- 
content with his university experience but also his father’s, for 
Sir Nicholas kept Bacon at Cambridge for only two years and 
then promptly transferred him early in 1576 at the age of fifteen 
to Gray’s Inn, his own former law school, to get on with the more 
useful business of legal training in preparation for the diplo- 
matic service.’ Even before this time, in 1574, Francis and his 
brother Anthony had been summoned to their father’s Suffolk 
estate of Redgrave to meet Lord North, just returned from an 
embassy to France.’® And after only a short time at Gray’s Inn 
Bacon was sent out in September 1576 to the same country with 


12Works of Francis Bacon, ed. Mallet (London, 1753), I, 720, 722. 

134dvancement of Learning, Bk. 2, in Spedding, III, 324. 

14Spedding, VIII, 2. 

15Roderick L. Eagle, “Dr. Whitgift’s Accounts for Francis and Anthony Bacon at 
Trinity, Cambridge,” Notes and Queries, CXCVII (1952), 179-180. 
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Sir Amyas Paulet, the new French ambassador, three years before 
a similar place was found for the older Anthony. All this seems 
to indicate that Sir Nicholas considered his precocious younger 
son one of those “young men of the most eminent parts” who 
would have fitted well into his proposed college, and that he 
had formed the single-minded purpose of seeing that the boy 
received the kind of practical training there outlined. Nor is it 
likely that such a father would miss many opportunities to in- 
doctrinate young Bacon with his own views of politics, public 
service, education, and life in general. 


Rawley informs us that though Francis “was the youngest in 
years, yet he was not the lowest in his father’s affection” and 
that the older man had collected “a considerable sum of money” 
to buy land for his special support.’* Before this purpose could 
be effected, however, Sir Nicholas died suddenly in February 
1579, leaving Bacon still in France, now financially straitened, 
and unguided by his father’s affectionate but autocratic hand. 
Shortly before his father’s death Bacon had an extraordinary 
dream, which he still recalled vividly when writing Sylva 
Sylvarum (ca. 1625) forty-six years later. “I myself remember,” 
he said then, “that being in Paris, and my father dying in London, 
two or three days before my father’s death I had a dream, which 
I told to divers English gentlemen, that my father’s house in the 
country was plastered all over with black mortar.”’’ Does such 
a dream coming at such a time evidence some form of extra- 
sensory perception? Bacon himself did not rule out the possibility, 
but in the same passage thought it worth inquiring “whether there 
be any secret passages of sympathy between persons of near 
blood.” If we, with our superior rationalism, wish to call the 
timing mere coincidence, modern psychology would still like to 
know what fear or what suppressed desire caused Bacon to 
dream of his father’s death at any time at all. Certainly, under 
whatever theory, the incident betokens at least some particularly 
deep involvement of Bacon with his father, probably mainly of 
“sympathy” and dependence, but also mixed, as such things 


16Spedding, I, 5. 
17Spedding, II, 666. 
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often are, with other more obscure, more feral elements. Nor is 
this conviction lessened by Bacon’s very clear memory in 
Apophthegms, written when he was an old man, of what he 
learned on returning to England about the incident of the draft 
from the open window leading to Sir Nicholas’ death.” 


At any rate, Bacon in 1579 faced a problematical future. He 
settled down in chambers at Gray’s Inn, where his father had 
lived before him and where he himself was to remain for the 
greater part of his life, among sights, studies, and colleagues 
constantly reminding him whose son he was. Bacon’s earliest 
extant letters, addressed to his kinsman Lord Burghley in the 
following year, show that he lost no time in applying through 
that statesman for the public office for which he had been destined 
from the first. In these letters he hints at a distaste for the merely 
professional practice of law, speaks of his father’s long service 
to the queen, admits modestly that “I take least part either of his 
abilities of mind or of his worldly advancements,” and concludes 
that “methinks his precedent should be a silent charge upon his 
blessing unto us all in our degrees, to follow him afar off, and to 


dedicate unto her Majesty’s service both the use and spending 
of our lives.” In all subsequent references to his father Bacon 
was to maintain the same reverential tone. 


But Burghley would not or could not act, and Bacon, now an 
inexperienced youth of only nineteen, financially poor, physically 
unimpressive, socially awkward, and probably arrogant enough 
with his consciousness of his past and with his growing vision of 
the philosophy of the future, was not the man to attract Elizabeth 
or others highly placed. The years went by while Bacon moved 
slowly up in the little world of Gray’s Inn, from his first position 


18Spedding, VII, 183: “Old Lord Keeper Sir Nicholas Bacon had his barber 
rubbing and combing his head. Because it was very hot, the window was open to 
let in a fresh wind. The Lord Keeper fell asleep, and awaked all distempered and in 
great sweat. Said he to his barber, Why did you let me sleep? Why, my lord, saith 
he, I durst not wake your Lordship. Why then, saith my Lord, you have killed me 
with kindness. So removed into his bed chamber and within a few days died.” 
Spedding, p. 179, believes that this apophthegm was copied by Rawley from Bacon’s 
own notes. I have counted eight apophthegms about Sir Nicholas in the collection of 
several hundred made by Francis on miscellaneous subjects. 


19The quotations are from a letter to Burghley sent by Bacon from Gray’s Inn, 
dated Oct. 18, 1580. See Spedding, VIII, 13-15. The nature of the public office 
sought is not there disclosed, and was perhaps purposely left open by Bacon himself. 
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as “ancient,” occupied by virtue of being the son of a judge, to 
“utter barrister” in 1582, and to “Bencher” in 1585, after a 
probationary period of only three instead of the customary five 
years, probably through Burghley’s influence.” In the latter capac- 
ity he was entitled to earn his living by practicing in the courts 
at Westminster, yet until 1594 he made no effort to do so. Legal 
practice, except in the service of the queen, seemed still uncon- 
genial, and so far as its helping his advancement to some public 
post was concerned, had not his father achieved office without 
such practice? Thus when applying for the office of solicitor 
general in 1595, Bacon was able to argue to Burghley: “surely 
I may remember to have heard that my father (an example, I 
confess, rather ready than like) was made Solicitor of the Aug- 
mentation (a court of much business) when he had never prac- 
tised, and was but twenty-seven years old.”” 


Meantime, however, Bacon was following Sir Nicholas also 
into parliament, being elected member from Melcombe Regis in 
November 1584. There he gave his maiden speech on a bill 
dealing with frauds in wardships and liveries. All we know about 
it is told in some brief, incomplete notes by Recorder Fleetwood, 
who appended a few sarcastic comments of his own (here 
italicized). Bacon began, says Fleetwood, by confessing that the 
bill was “hard in some points” and then went on to praise the 
queen: “Speaking of the Queen: worthy to be respected, for his 
father had received by her ability to leave a fifth son to live upon: 
but that is nothing to the matter. Then you should have let it 
alone.”” After which sardonic interjection Fleetwood was so dis- 
gusted that he stopped taking notes altogether. It must be 
admitted—indeed Bacon himself said as much—that the mention 
of his father was quite irrelevant to the matter before the house, 
and one can only remark upon the power of the family pride and 
loyalty which led Bacon into so glaring a breach of good taste. 


20Tbid., p. 58. 
21[bid., p. 362. 
22Tbid., p. 43. 
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Bacon outgrew these more obvious ineptitudes. But they were 
symptoms of a graver defect, which Sir Nicholas had overlooked 
in readying his brilliant son for a public career. Bacon had all 
of the brains, and more, but little of the temperament for such 
a life. In the spring of 1586 rumors of his arrogance began to 
reach Burghley’s ears. Bacon, who seems to have regarded his 
great kinsman somewhat in loco parentis, wrote to explain that 
he was in fact anything but proud, and attributed the rumors to 
false interpretations of his studious life and bashful demeanor: 
“T find also that such persons as are of nature bashful (as myself 
is), whereby they want that plausible familiarity which others 
have, are often mistaken for proud.”** But the trouble really 
went deeper than a mere lack of “plausible familiarity,” as Bacon 
himself came to realize. Sending to Sir Thomas Bodley in 1605 
a copy of the newly published Advancement of Learning, he ap- 
pended this autobiographical note: 

I think no man may more truly say with the Psalm Multum incola fuit 
anima mea, than myself. For I do confess, since I was of any understand- 
ing, my mind hath in effect been absent from that I have done; and in 
absence are many errors which I do willingly acknowledge; and amongst 
the rest this great one that led the rest; that knowing myself by inward 
calling to be fitter to hold a book than to play a part, I have led my life 
in civil causes; for which I was not very fit by nature, and more unfit 


by the preoccupation of my mind. Therefore calling myself home, I have 
now for a time enjoyed myself... . ™ 


This was no mere passing fancy or fit of despondency on 
Bacon’s part. The sad refrain, “My soul hath been a stranger 
in her pilgrimage,” the leitmotiv of the tragedy of Bacon’s life, 
sounded again and again in his letters, private and public, even 
in the days of his highest success. He quoted the same psalm to 
the scholar Isaac Casaubon in 1609, when he was solicitor general, 
and added, “So I seem to have my conversation among the 
ancients more than among these with whom I live.”* He quoted 
it again in a letter to King James when seeking appointment as 


28Ibid., p. 59. 
24Spedding, X, 253. 
25Spedding, XI, 147. 
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secretary of state in 1612 to replace his dead cousin, Salisbury: 


I may truly say with the psalm, Multum incola fuit anima mea; for my 
life hath been conversant in things wherein I take little pleasure. Your 
Majesty may have heard somewhat that my father was an honest man, 
and somewhat you may have seen of myself ... 1 was three of my 
young years bred with an ambassador in France, and since I have been 
an old truant in the school-house of your council-chamber. . . . *° 


Since Sir Nicholas had now been dead thirty-three years and had 
never been personally known to James in the first place, the 
reference to him appears anything but appropriate. But what 
seems to be happening here is that the mention of the misery of 
Bacon’s misdirected life suggests to him the mention of the 
father who began that misery, and this in turn recalls the three 
years’ training in France when it all started. The free, association 
of these ideas is most revealing. And similarly in Essay 38, “Of 
Nature in Men,” appearing first in the 1612 edition, Bacon is 
moved to exclaim: “They are happy men whose natures sort 
with their vocations; otherwise they may say, multum incola fuit 
anima mea, when they converse in those things they do not 
affect.” * 

But precisely why this deep discontent, this feeling of waste 
and unsuitability for public life? Bacon gave his own explanation 
in the Letter of Advice to the Marquis of Buckingham: “You know 
I am no courtier, nor versed in state-affairs; my life hitherto hath 
rather been contemplative, than active; I have rather studied 
books than men.”* And this in 1616 at a time when Bacon had 
been in active public service of one kind or another for over 
twenty years, had played a prominent part in half a dozen 
parliaments, had prosecuted important constitutional issues for 
the crown as solicitor general and attorney general, and was on 
the verge of becoming Lord Chancellor! But Bacon was not being 
coy. He honestly believed that he had not “studied men.” And 
in the deepest sense he was right. “It is one thing to understand 
persons, and another thing to understand matters,” he wrote in 
Essay 22, “Of Cunning,” first published in 1612.% His whole 


26Tbid., pp. 281-282. 
27Spedding, VI, 470. 
28W orks, ed. Mallet, I, 712. 
29Spedding, VI, 428. 
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career should persuade us that Bacon understood matters much 
better than he understood men. Despite the pregnant generalities 
about human beings, which he uttered throughout the Essays or 
parts of the De Augmentis, for instance, his relations with con- 
crete individuals usually turned out to be notably unsuccessful, 
especially in public life. Elizabeth never really had confidence 
in him, Burghley and Robert Cecil remained wary to the end, 
Essex was at first passionately eager and friendly, later bitterly 
disillusioned, Coke openly contemptuous, James appreciative 
but condescending, never intimate, Buckingham manipulative and 
domineering, and so on down the melancholy list. With Egerton, 
made Lord Keeper in 1596 and afterward Lord Chancellor Elles- 
mere (of whom Bacon wrote, “I do find in an extraordinary man- 
ner that his Lordship doth succeed my father almost in his fatherly 
care of me and love towards me””’), he was indeed on a closer 
footing. Other exceptions, including Bishop Lancelot Andrewes 
and Sir Toby Matthew, might be mentioned. But on the whole 
Bacon was one of the best acquainted and least friended public 
figures of his generation. 

Bacon knew it, and it made him miserable, but he was the 
prisoner of his own personality and could not escape. Funda- 
mentally dependent on his father, or on Burghley or Egerton or 
anyone else who could be substituted for him, Bacon did not trust 
himself or other men, and of course was not trusted in return. He 
could analyze issues cogently, be meticulous even to the point of 
timidity in preparing speeches in advance, draw up wise and 
moderate recommendations, no man better; but somehow, even 
when he was highest in the counsels of James, the basic policy 
decisions seemed to be taken without or against his advice.” He 


30In a letter to Essex, May 10, 1596, in Spedding, IX, 30. 

31Samuel R. Gardiner, History of England . . . 1603-1642 (London, 1883), II, 199: 
“Always offering the best advice only to find it rejected, he sank into the mere 
executor of the schemes of inferior men, the supporter of an administration whose 
policy he was never allowed to influence.” J. W. Allen, English Political Thought, 
1603-60 (London, 1938), p. 51: “His political activities produced nothing of real 
importance. He attained ‘great place’ and found himself powerless in it... But 
he seems never to have been understood or even trusted.” W. S. Holdsworth, A 
History of English Law (London, 1922), V, 242-243: Bacon “had great ideals” but 
“was too intellectually aloof from his own generation to influence it effectively. 
He was always offering good advice which was generally rejected, and never com- 
pletely followed.” The commentators seem generally agreed on this point. 
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formed a political philosophy expressing his psychology, and in 
turn reacting upon it. His view of political man was pessimistic 
in the extreme: “All things human are full of treachery and in- 
gratitude.” The rule of state-prudence “‘is to distrust, and to take 
the less favourable view of human affairs.”** Hence simulation 
and dissimulation, “management,” and all the well-known 
Machiavellian tendencies which struggle in his writings with 
sterner religious and ethical precepts. And the whole wretched 
complex rolls to a final, almost inevitable debacle in Bacon’s 
bribe-taking and eventual fall from the chancellorship. 

By direct contrast, natural philosophy brought out all the best 
in Bacon. Here, as against the distrust of mankind that corroded 
his political thought, Bacon felt a generous will to bring “new 
alms to the human family.” ** Here, instead of a frozen political 
conservatism, he showed intellectual enterprise and originality 
and freedom. Here, in short, Bacon really belonged, psycho- 
logically, intellectually, morally. For, as he wrote to Burghley in 
1592, “the contemplative planet carrieth me away wholly.” 
Why, then, did he not give himself entirely to science, leaving 
behind forever the enforced miseries of public life? The question 
occurred often to Bacon during those two long decades after 
1580, when with incredible persistence he humbly but vainly 
paid court to Burghley, Elizabeth, Leicester, Essex, Puckering— 
in fact, to almost everyone who could help him to public office 
of almost any kind. More than once he toyed bitterly with the 
plan of retiring “with a couple of men to Cambridge, and there 
spend my life in my studies and contemplations, without looking 


32The first quotation is from De Augmentis, Bk. 8, in Spedding, V, 38; the second, 
from Novum Organum, Bk. I, Aphorism 92, in Spedding, IV, 91. See also “the 
corrupt and ungrateful nature of mankind,” Spedding, V, 49, and similar ideas 
scattered throughout the De Augmentis and other works, and Bacon’s whole concept 
of the law as existing to prevent men from rending one another like wolves, Spedding, 
V, 32, 44, 51, 88, etc. All this goes well beyond Calvinism’s purely religious 
pessimism. 

38Phaenomena Universi in Spedding, III, 688, and frequently elsewhere. Compare 
Bacon’s description of the scientist in New Atlantis who “had an aspect as if he 
pitied men,” Spedding, III, 154; his “pity the condition of mankind” in Novum Or- 
ganum, Spedding, IV, 83; his emphasis on the cooperative aspects of scientific 
research, and so on. This is an almost totally different Bacon. 

34Spedding, VIII, 108. 
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back.” *° There he might have lived frugally and freed himself 
from demoralizing debts. But across that road stood the loving 
but implacable shade of his father, backed by his whole early 
nurture. 

Analyzing his motives at the age of forty-two when he wrote 
his Proem, Of the Interpretation of Nature (ca. 1603), Bacon 


reiterated that he felt “fitted for nothing so well as for the study 
of Truth,” but 


because my birth and education had seasoned me in business of state; 
and because opinions (so young as I was) would sometimes stagger me; 
and because I thought that a man’s own country has some special claims 
upon him more than the rest of the world; and because I hoped that, if 
I rose to any place of honour in the state, I should have a larger command 
of industry and ability to help me in my work; —for these reasons I both 
applied myself to acquire the arts of civil life, and commended my 
service . . . to the favour of such friends as had any influence.** 


Now the consideration that great place would allow him to com- 
mand scientific assistance looks more like a consoling afterthought, 
formed after he found himself driven into public life, than like 


a primary motive for entering it in the first instance. Bacon later 
climbed step by step to one of the highest offices in the land with- 
out enlisting any notable assistance in science or even trying with 
full earnestness to do so."' For him science always remained essen- 
tially a delightful avocation to be pursued in solitude after he 
had entered his study and closed the door behind him. The really 
primary motives seem rather to have been the birth and educa- 
tion, the expectations of his family and friends that would 


35Letter to Essex, 1594, in Spedding, VIII, 291. In the same letter Bacon listed at 
the head of the reasons why he felt disgraced by the rebuff of his suit for the solicitor- 
ship: “the good memory of my father, the near degree of alliance I stand in to my 
Lord Treasurer, your Lordship’s so signalled and declared favour. . . . ” For other 
typical waverings toward retirement see his 1592 letter to Burghley referred to in 
the preceding footnote and a letter to Robert Cecil even so late as July 3, 1603, 
in Spedding, X, 80. 

36Spedding, X, 85. 

87True, some entries in his journal, Commentarius Solutus, in 1608, in Spedding, 
XI, 66, for example, show him considering methods of getting help in science. But he 
seems to have done nothing about it, though men like Harriot, Harvey, Gilbert, Wright, 
Napier were ready at hand. Bacon apparently had no connection at all with Gresham 
College near him in London. He corresponded with none of the greater foreign 
scientists, Brahe, Kepler, or Galileo. And publishing the Novum Organum in 1620, 
he could still describe himself as “in this course altogether a pioneer, following no 
man’s track, nor sharing these counsels with any one. . . . ” Spedding, IV, 102. 
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“stagger” him when he was young, and the sense of patriotic 
duty associated with public service bred into his very bone in 
his father’s household. 

This sense of duty led him to conceive of the problem in a 
strongly moral light. At first, in such relatively early writings as 
the famous 1592 letter to Burghley and the courtly Device of 
1595, he posed a sharp dichotomy between “action,” public office, 
on the one hand, and “contemplation,” natural philosophy, on the 
other.** The former was ethically good, whereas the latter was a 
manifestation of self-love, and therefore bad. Gradually this 
dichotomy softened, as in The Advancement of Learning (1605), 
when Bacon came to see more and more clearly that “contempla- 
tion” could produce works supremely beneficial to mankind.” 
At about the same time, in the Proem (1603) discussed above 
and in Cogitata et Visa (1607) emerged the conviction that 
scientists could be greater benefactors of humanity than states- 
men and lawgivers, provided only that they used their learning 
with a maximum of unselfishness.“’ And finally by the time of 
Novum Organum (1620) Bacon could bring himself to a com- 
plete reversal of the old emphasis by proclaiming that “assuredly 
the very contemplation of things, as they are, without superstition 
or imposture, error or confusion, is in itself more worthy than 


all the fruit of inventions.”” 


These are the stages by which Bacon liberated himself from 


38For the Device see Spedding, VIII, 379, where a Hermit advising retirement to 
“the life of study and contemplation” is censured as a baneful emissary of self-love. 
Cf. also the fable of Narcissus in De Sapientia V eterum, Spedding, V1, 705, picturing 
self-love as shunning action and the “neglects and scorns” to which action exposes it. 
The Burghley letter, Spedding, VIII, 108, combines in one intricately suggestive 
passage explicit references to action, contemplation, duty, self-love, Bacon’s “house” 
and Burghley as its second founder, and implicit references to the first founder and 
to Bacon’s recurring boyhood illnesses. This whole question of self-love versus duty 
to the state spreads broadly into Bacon’s ethics (cf. Essay 23, “Of Wisdom for a 
Man’s Self”) and is another topic really requiring full, separate investigation. 

39The roil of crosscurrents is evident in the Advancement, which in one passage 
(Spedding, III, 294) asks that “contemplation and action may be more nearly and 
straitly conjoined and united together,” and in another passage (Spedding, III, 421) 
declares that Christianity “decideth the question touching the preferment of the 
contemplative or active life, and decideth it against Aristotle” (i.e., against contem- 
lation). Cf. Valerius Terminus, Spedding, III, 252, and the 1612 dedication of the 

ssays to Prince Henry: “Having divided my life into the contemplative and active 
part * 


40For the Cogitata et Visa see Spedding, III, 610-611. 
*1S$pedding, IV, 114-115. 
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the family ideal of exclusively political self-dedication to the 
state. Had he been able to view the matter in this way while he 
was still a young man in the 1580’s and 1590s, he need never 
have forced himself against the grain into public office. England 
would then have lost an able but half-hearted and therefore 
already half-corrupted government lawyer and judge, and would 
have gained instead a whole-hearted and therefore much improved 
philosopher of science. But as things went, Bacon began to suc- 
ceed in his search for public preferment too soon; and once his 
foot was on the ladder, his own ambition, the expectations of 
onlookers, and the push of events carried him on. Thereafter he 
could not give up politics. Equally, he could not give up natural 
science. So he kept both and wavered between the two all the rest 
of his life. Or, better, science became for him only an interior 
castle to which he could retreat in the pauses of a turbulent career. 


IV 


While the dead hand of Bacon’s father thus turned the sub- 
terranean currents of his early life, Bacon continued on many 
occasions, appropriate and inappropriate, to invoke his memory 
and to defend it from all attack. When he thought the Lord 
Keeper Puckering was thwarting his suit for the post of solicitor 
general in 1594-1595, Bacon wrote to remonstrate: “For if it 
please your Lordship but to call to mind from whom I am de- 
scended, and by whom, next to God, her Majesty, and your own 
virtue, your Lordship is ascended; | know you will have a com- 
punction of mind to do me any wrong.”** And when Coke, then 
attorney general, publicly insulted him in Exchequer Court in 
1601, speaking, said Bacon, “as if he had been born Attorney 
General,” Bacon reminded him, “I have been your better, and 
may be again, when it please the Queen,” no doubt speaking as if 
he himself had been born Lord Keeper.** Jn ira veritas. When 
angered or hurt, Bacon tended to revert to the foundation of his 
security and self-esteem, which was the figure of the long dead 
Lord Keeper, now receding increasingly from the memories of 
other men but never from his son’s. 


42Spedding, VIII, 366. 
43Spedding, X, 3. 
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At least twice Bacon intervened in print to protect his father’s 
reputation. An anonymous libeler of 1592, in the course of a 
general attack on Elizabeth’s government, averred that Sir 
Nicholas had been “a man of exceeding crafty wit.” Defending 
the queen in his Observations on a Libel (1592), Bacon retorted 
with an eloquent paragraph to prove that his father was “a man 
plain, direct, and constant, without all fineness or doubleness,” 
and cited witnesses.’ Similarly, when about 1610 Sir Robert 
Cotton sent Bacon a manuscript copy of Camden’s Annals of 
Queen Elizabeth for his suggestions before it went to press, Bacon 
found three references to Sir Nicholas that were either not suf- 
ficiently laudatory or else were actually derogatory, and wrote 
in revisions more in keeping with his own very high estimate.” 
Camden obligingly incorporated most of these in the published 
text. Such incidents, while trivial enough in themselves, illustrate 
Bacon’s vigilance against anything that might touch his father 
unfavorably in any way. 


There was in this, perhaps, another motive besides pure filial 
piety. Bacon was beginning to aspire to follow his father into the 
office of Lord Keeper, and the older man’s reputation was, in a 
sense, part of his son’s stock in trade. At what time Bacon first 
formed this design is uncertain. It may even have gone back to 
those early days of his childhood when, Rawley says, the queen 
delighted to talk with the grave young prodigy and “would often 
term him, The young Lord-keeper.”** Words like these coming 
“often” from the great queen herself might well have sounded 
like something more than jest to an earnest lad already being 
conditioned in the same direction by the talk at home. Certainly 
Bacon’s ambitious leap for the attorney generalship in 1594, 
when he was only thirty-three and had never even argued a case 
at the bar, showed that he expected to go very far and very fast. 
Be that as it may, an entry in his private journal, Commentarius 
Solutus, on July 29, 1608, proves beyond doubt that by that 


44Spedding, VIII, 202. 


45Spedding, XI, 212-214. Bacon described the changes as “some clauses, which, war- 
ranted by your kind respect and liberty, I wish were inserted for my father’s honour, 
as a son, I confess.” 


46Spedding, I, 4. 
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date he was thinking even beyond the keepership to the chancel- 
lorship, then occupied by Ellesmere, who, we remember, had 
been displaying a “fatherly care” toward Bacon: 


To furnish my L. of S [uffolk] wth ornamts for publike speaches. 
To make him think how he should be reverenced by a L. Chr yf I were; 


Princelike.*’ 


This entry is buttressed by others showing that he was jockeying 
to increase his legal practice in Chancery to gain further influence 
there.“ 

Nothing immediate came of these desires, but we can be sure 
that Bacon knew where he was going when in 1613 he maneuvered 
Hobart out of the attorney generalship into the Court of Common 
Pleas and took over the vacancy himself. He likewise revealed 
the train of his thought three years after that in dedicating his 
Arguments of Law (1616) to his colleagues at Gray’s Inn with 
the explanation, “This work I knew not to whom to dedicate 
rather than to the Society of Gray’s Inn, the place whence my 
father was called to the highest place of justice, and where myself 
have lived and had my proceeding. . . . ”** Bacon’s inner drive 
to emulate his father, to go from the same law school to the same 
position as Lord Keeper, was now within sight of success. In the 
following year Ellesmere died, and Bacon, who had merited the 
appointment by long, competent, and faithful service to James, 
rode “in pompe to Westminster,” his Persepolis, accompanied 
by most of the Privy Council, the nobility, the judges, and the 
Inns of Court. 


His inaugural speech in Chancery struck John Chamberlain, a 
shrewd but unsympathetic observer, as fatuous: “He pleased him- 
self much in the flourishing of the lawe, and that great lawiers 
sonnes tooke the way to succeed theyre fathers, instancing in 


47Spedding, XI, 93. 

48]Tbid., p. 48: “Taking a furder cowrse for practise in the Chancery. Chamberlaine; 
Walton; Enquir the Clerkes. Register.” In the immediately preceding item on the same 

ge Bacon cites his father and Lord Ellesmere among other precedents for the 
egality of his own holding two legal offices, the solicitorship and the clerkship of 
the Star Chamber, concurrently: “Example of Chanc. Mr of ye Rowles; my father L. 
Keep. and for 2 years Att. of ye Wardes.” 


4°Spedding, VII, 524. 
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himself. . . . ”°** We need not begrudge Bacon a certain amount 
of well-earned smugness. But the passage to which Chamberlain 
alludes does stand out peculiarly in an otherwise excellent and 
sober pronouncement of future policy for equity courts. After 
promising the chancery lawyers that he would not play favorites 
by listening to the arguments of merely a few intimates of his 
own but would hear all impartially, Bacon went on: 


And since we are upon the point, whom I will hear, your Lordships will 
give me leave to tell you a Fancy. It falls out, that there be three of us 
the Kings servants in great place, that are Lawyers by Descent: Mr. At- 
turney Son of a judge, Mr. Solliciter likewise Son of a Judge, and my 
self a Chancellors Son. 


Now because the Law roots so well in my time, I wil] water it at 
the Root thus far, as besides these great Ones, I will hear any judges 
Son before a Sergent, and any Sergents Son before a Reader." 


It was indeed a quite irrational “Fancy,” dictated apparently by 
Bacon’s satisfaction in feeling that he was at last sitting in his 
father’s chair, able to be benevolently paternal in turn to those 
young men coming up who resembled himself in being scions of 
good legal stock. Much egoism is here, much aristocratic pride, 
and much elation at the fulfillment of his political destiny. In 
his own way Bacon had achieved a kind of fatherhood. 


Bacon’s confessions of bribery four years later were thus 
trebly embittered. He fell not merely from power but also from 
paternal grace—heavenly, regal, and human. Actually, he could 
never fully understand the reasons for his disaster. He had 
“shared the abuses of the times,” yes; but, as he wrote to James 
on March 25, 1621, “I have been no avaricious oppressor of the 
people. I have been no haughty, or intolerable, or hateful man, 
in my conversation, or carriage: I have inherited no hatred from 
my father, but am a good patriot born. Whence should this be? 
For these are the things that use to raise dislikes abroad.”” 
Bacon’s father had now been dead for forty-two years and could 
have been remembered by very few members of the parliament 

50The Letters of John Chamberlain, ed. Norman E. McClure, Memoirs of the 
American Philosophical Society (Philadelphia, 1939), II, 73. The quotation is from 
a letter of Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, dated May 10, 1617. 


51Resuscitatio, ed. Wm. Rawley (London, 1671), p. 70. 
52Works, ed. Mallet, IT, 588-589. 
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that impeached his son. The fact that Bacon even thought it worth 
while to mention him speaks much for the length of the shadow 
that the memory of Sir Nicholas still threw in Bacon’s mind. And 
when Bacon described his now desperate financial means, the 
comparison that occurred first to him was that they were “little 
better than my father left me.”** He was back at the beginning, 
but without his youth or good name. He fought tenaciously but 
in vain to keep York House, his father’s residence and his own, 
out of Buckingham’s grasp. And when the final five years of 
misery were over, he willed that copies of all his books be 
placed “in the library of the university of Cambridge, and in the 
library of Trinity College, where myself was bred, and in the 
library of Bennet college, where my father was bred. . . . ”* To 
his dying day Bacon never did readily separate his father from 
himself in his own mind. 


V 


Bacon’s reverence for his father worked on his thought also in 
other, more intangible ways. We have noted earlier its effects on 


his study of Civil law and on his whole program for legal reform. 
It also made him especially sympathetic to any doctrine that 
stressed the rights of parents over children. Thus he argued in 
Chudleigh’s Case (1594) against perpetuities that deprived a 
father of his power to disinherit his offspring if he chose, and 
complained that English law did not sufficiently keep the potestas 
patria dear to Roman Civil law: 


Though I reverence the laws of my country, yet I observe one defect in 
them; and that is, there is no footstep there of the reverend potestas patria 
which was so commended in ancient times. A man can sue his father; 
he can be a witness against his father; the father cannot intermeddle 
with the goods of his son; [the son] is not bound by the law to grant 
maintenance to his father if he does not choose: if [indeed] the father 
be killed by the son, which is a case rare and monstrous, he shall be 
drawn on a hurdle; but in other cases the father and son are as 
strangers.°° 


The same bias made Bacon prefer the older common-law view 


8]bid., p. 598, 
S4Ibid., p. 610. 
55Spedding, VII, 634. 
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that the slaughter of parent by child was petit treason, as against 
the view newly coming into favor that it was not.’ And in An 
Advertisement Touching a Holy War (1632) Bacon included 
among outlaw states, unforgivably violating the law of nature, 
any in which “the custom were, that after full age the sons should 
expulse their fathers and mothers out of their possessions, and 
put them to their pensions.”*’ Against such a monstrous nation 
any civilized state might justly levy a holy war. 

Now it is very true, of course, that reverence of son for father 
was deeply bedded in the whole Renaissance doctrine of “degree.” 
But the point is that Bacon went beyond most of his contempo- 
raries in criticizing English law as too pale in its concept of a 
parent’s dominant status. A man is known by the elements that he 
selects from the thought of his times and chooses to emphasize. For 
Bacon the son-father obedience was the very platform and under- 
structure of all civil government. So in his Maxims of the Law 
(ca. 1597) he categorized it as being “by the law of God... 
the very instance itself, and all other government and obedience 
is taken but by equity: which I add because some have sought to 
weaken the law in that point.” This is the explanation of those 
almost godlike rites paid to the Father at the feast of the family 
in the New Atlantis, where hymns are sung to fatherhood and 
his sons “perform unto him all service of the table upon the 
knee.” Bacon is here beginning an unfinished outline, from the 
base upwards, of an ideal political commonwealth to parallel 
the ideal scientific state described in the remainder of the 
treatise. For this conception he no doubt borrowed from current 
political philosophy founded on Aristotle’s Politics and developed 
also by Bodin, Sir Thomas Smith, and others, that states began 
historically from the family unit and still rested essentially 
upon it.’ But Bacon invests the concept with an emotional and 


56See Maxims of the Law, Spedding, VII, 357; and A Preparation for the Union 
of Laws, ibid., p. 737: “Where the son killeth the father or mother, it hath been 
questioned whether it be petit treason, and the late experience and opinion seemeth 
to weigh to the contrary, though against law and reason in my judgment.” 

5t[bid., p. 33. 

58Tbid., p. 357. 

59Spedding, III, 150. ‘ 

60Aristotle, Politics, tr. Ernest Barker (Oxford, 1950), III, xiv; Jean Bodin, 
The Six Bookes of a Commonweale, tr. Richard Knolles (London, 1606), p. 8; 
Sir Thomas Smith, De Republica Anglorum (London, 1583), pp. 12 ff. 
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religious aura, not to be found in these abstract political thinkers, 
which makes it all his own and attaches it to something deeply 
personal in himself. He even shows the Father or Tirsan as 
selecting from among his sons one favorite “to live in the house 
with him: who is called ever after the Son of the Vine.” What 
this should be except Bacon’s dream of himself as specially 
chosen by his own father we may well be at a loss to understand. 
Certainly the description of the Tirsan dispensing justice among 
his children, conciliating their disputes, relieving their poverty, 
reproving their vices, arranging their marriages, and so on, has 
in it something of the awe and dependence Bacon felt for his 
own parent.” It may likewise be symptomatic that having got 
off his chest this, the most personally meaningful part of his 
political vision, Bacon developed it no further but left it dangling 
and moved over instead to the delineation of the scientific House 
of Salomon, also of great personal import to him. 

The father image loomed large in other parts of Bacon’s polit- 
ical philosophy. It colored through and through, we may believe, 
his whole concept of the king as pater patriae, and was one of the 
most powerful of many forces leading him to champion a strong 
royal prerogative that would enable the sovereign to enact this 
role. Typically, for instance, in a memorandum of 1607 for 
settling a jurisdictional dispute between King’s Bench (a common 
law court) and the Court of Wales (a court established by the 
prerogative) he defended the latter, arguing that the adminis- 
tration of justice belongs “unto men of state, as a chief branch 
of the King’s prerogative; who as Pater patriae, and the source of 
all laws, will ever be more wise for his people than they are 
for themselves.” Here the monarch appears as a kind of higher 
Tirsan ruling his sons, the people. 

The locus classicus of the father-king identification, however, 
is Bacon’s argument in the Post Nati case (1608). Monarchy, 
Bacon reasons, is the most “natural” of all forms of political 


61Spedding, III, 148. 
62Spedding, X, 384. Bacon made the same point in 1604 in A Speech . . . Touching 
Purveyors . . . , ibid., pp. 181 ff. 
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government because it resembles three “platforms and patterns 
which are found in nature:” 


The first is that of a father, or chief of a family; who governing over 
his wife by prerogative of sex, over his children by prerogative of age, and 
because he is author unto them of being, and over his servants by pre- 
rogative of virtue and providence . . . is the very model of a king... . 


The second is that of a shepherd and his flock. . . . 


The third platform is the government of God himself over the world, 
whereof lawful monarchies are a shadow.** 


The image of the king, then, is related to three other great images, 
themselves interrelated: the father, the shepherd, the God. And 
by the lame logic of association the father image is likewise 
merged with all the other three. Bacon continues the process of 
interweaving by pointing out that people originally submitted 
themselves to the rule of kings for the same reason that caused 
them to bow to the rule of fathers, which was “a natural instinct 
and inclination” to “bear a reverence, and yield an obeisance to 
the eldest line of the ancient family from which they were 
derived.” This obedience to kings, therefore, though it may be 
subsequently confirmed by positive laws, is not originally a 
merely legal one, “No more than it can be said, that potestas 
patria, the power of the father over the child, is by law.” Thus 
Bacon is no believer in a divine right placing either a father or a 
king above the laws, but he does emphatically believe that in both 
instances there are broad “natural” rights, which laws should 
recognize and protect. The potestas patria and the royal preroga- 
tive that reflects it on the political level should both be treated with 
highest honor by the law. 

A doctrine like this is a projection of Bacon’s own family rela- 
tionships into the realm of politics. Without some appreciation 
of its force no proper understanding of Bacon’s career is possible. 
He himself in his youth might occasionally have rebelled partly 
against it, as when he spoke out for the liberties of the people 
in the Bridewell case (1587) and in the 1593 parliamentary 
debate about the subsidies, which lost him the queen’s favor for 


63Spedding, VII, 644-645. The other passages quoted below carry on through p. 647. 
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years.” But the father-king image was always strong enough to 
draw him back again by a double bond, private and public. And 
when, despite many favors from Essex, Bacon realized that the 
earl was turning against the queen, Bacon’s own recoil from Essex 
was as inevitable as a chemical reaction. It is idle to talk of 
Bacon’s “betrayal” of Essex. Had he done otherwise he would 
have betrayed his own deepest psychological and political orien- 
tation. Bacon’s mistake was in getting too much involved with 
Essex in the first place, another instance of his fatal maladroitness 
in practical politics. 

With the coming of James to the throne in 1603 Bacon’s loyalty 
to the father-king ideal was only strengthened. Of course nobody 
doubts that Bacon flattered the king to the hilt and had his own 
ends to serve in serving him. But it would be a profound error 
to regard the flattery as mere empty adulation, the service as 
mere self-seeking. Mixed inseparably with the undoubted syco- 
phancy were genuine awe and reverence for the father-king-God 
that James was to Bacon. The commixture of these two incompat- 
ible attitudes produced a bad conscience, giving Bacon’s addresses 
to James in the Advancement of Learning and elsewhere their 
peculiarly malodorous quality. This was further complicated by 
a religious element. James, governor of England, could not be 
altogether disentangled in Bacon’s mind from God the Father, 
governor of the universe. For was not political rule in many ways 
a “shadow” of the divine, as was also a father’s rule over his 
family? 

So in the day of his misfortune Bacon supplicated James in 
terms full of religious images and ideas far above even the usual 
high style of royalist panegyric and really suitable only in 
prayers to God: “You are the prince in whom hath ever been 
noted any aversation against any thing that savoured of an hard 
heart . . . I have faith enough for a miracle, and much more 
for a grace, that your Majesty will not suffer your poor creature 
to be utterly defaced, nor blot that name quite out of your book, 
upon which your sacred hand hath been so oft for the giving him 


64See A Brief Discourse upon the Commission of Bridewell, Spedding, VII, 509 ff.; 
and, for Bacon’s part in the subsidy debate, Spedding, VIII, 222-225, 233 ff. 
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new ornaments and additions.”® Bacon is being neither blas- 
phemous nor sycophantic. These final letters of his are desperate 
pleas for salvation and release from guilt, directed confusedly to a 
Father who is at once king, God, and human ancestor. 


In politics Bacon as Chancellor thus achieved likeness to his 
father but sinned and fell irrevocably. In natural philosophy, 
however, he sought and accomplished the same likeness, without 
losing it. To illustrate fully the correspondences between the two 
fields in Bacon’s personal psychology would require a large-scale 
study, not possible here. Quite suggestive, nevertheless, is his 
repeated use of such images as “to endow the human family with 
new mercies,” “having the management of the childhood as it 
were of philosophy,” “taken all knowledge to be my province,” 
“the kingdom of man,” and the like. Bacon hopes to be the 
father-king of this family and this kingdom. Suggestive also is 
his dedication of Filum Labyrinthi (before 1607) “Ad Filios,” 
and his addressing the assembled philosophers in Redargutio 
Philosophiarum (after 1608) as “filii” at least a dozen times.” 
Similarly, he speaks in the Advancement of Learning (1605) of 
scientific teachers at the universities as “fathers in sciences.” 
Instances of this kind might be multiplied many fold from the 
whole range of Bacon’s writings. And the basic imagery is also 
carried out on purely physical levels when the old scientific 
method, or lack of it, is compared to a virgin barren of works or, 
frequently, to Scylla, “who had the head and face of a virgin, 
but her womb was hung round with barking monsters,” whereas 
Bacon’s new method is said to stress “particulars, which are as 
the parts of generation,” producing “fruit and works.”™ Induc- 
tion strews and decorates “the bridal chamber of the Mind and 
the Universe,” and so forth. All Bacon’s sexuality seems to have 
been sublimated into a search for this kind of paternal fecundity. 
He found no satisfaction in his childless and apparently loveless 


65W orks, ed. Mallet, II, 598. This whole long letter is in the same tone. 


®6Spedding, III, 496, and 560 ff. The same usage appears throughout Temporis 
Partus Masculus (ca. 1605), ibid., 528 ff. 


87Book 2, in Spedding, III, 325. 


68Novum Organum, Spedding, IV, 14, 19, 29-33, etc. See the Scylla comparison 
used as early as ca. 1603 in Valerius Terminus, Spedding, III, 232. 
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marriage to Alice Barnham, whom he married for her dowry 
and then forgot, if we may judge from the fact that she dropped 
almost completely out of his extant letters and that he spent 
much of his wedded life in bachelor quarters at Gray’s Inn.” Nor 
does history or even rumor record that he was ever erotically 
interested in any other woman. In effect Bacon really married 
science, and the children of their begetting were disciples and 
works, 


The other factor in the father-king equation is God the Father. 
That Bacon aspired to be like God, under God, can be seen in, 
among other places, a remarkable passage in the Novum Organum. 
The greatest of human beings, standing even above kings and 
legislators, he said, is the scientific inventor, and the ancients 
were right in awarding to such a man “divine honors.” For “dis- 
coveries are as it were new creations, and imitations of God’s 
works.” And, if the ordinary discoverer in science is thus great, 
“how much higher a thing to discover that by means of which all 
things else shall be discovered with ease!”'’ The reference to 
Bacon’s own new inductive method is palpable, and the conclu- 
sion as to where Bacon places himself in the pyramid of human 
benefactors, clear enough. But Bacon is no Lucifer. He is con- 
tent to be a Gabriel. 


To conclude: the death of Sir Nicholas when Bacon was only 
eighteen years old, before age and experience could sharpen his 
eyes to his father’s defects, left him with an idol which he wor- 
shiped all the rest of his life. No doubt there were times, during 
Bacon’s long suit for a public office, which he himself did not 
greatly want and was not particularly well fitted to occupy, when 
he regarded that idol with more bewilderment and resentment 
than love. But the love remained, alloyed only by the usual con- 
comitants of revolt and rivalry. To love his father, to wish to 


69With all due skepticism we must note also the accusation by Sir Simonds D’Ewes, 
a contemporary lawyer, that Bacon’s “most abominable and darling sin” was homo- 
sexuality and that his guilt was so notorious that scurrilous verses about it were 
cast into his rooms. No other contemporary seems to have made this charge, though 
Bacon had many enemies. See The Autobiography and Correspondence of Sir Simonds 
D’Ewes, ed. James O. Halliwell (London, 1845), I, 192. 

70Spedding, IV, 113-115. Basically the same ideas are voiced in Valerius Terminus, 
Spedding, III, 223. 
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be like him, to try to remake himself in his image, to resent the 
subjection, to seek for himself in many fields the magisterial 
power, creativeness, and virtue that went with parenthood— 
these were all related steps within one complex attitude. Viewed 
in this light, many phases of Bacon’s career and thought stand 
out strikingly as conscious or unconscious adaptations to the 
same underlying end. In its ultimate extensions his desire for 
fatherhood became as broad as the universe and as high as God 
himself. Thus universalized, it passed beyond egoism. 





Dr. Johnson, Mandeville, 
and “Publick Benefits” 


By Eart Roy MINER 


HE BELIEF that Dr. Johnson’s “economic theories were largely 
borrowed from Mandeville” has been expressed by F. B. 
Kaye, as well as by G. Birkbeck Hill and others following them.’ 
Since this belief does not seem to accord wholly with Johnson’s 
conversations and seems to contradict the tenor of his writings, it 
is the purpose of the following discussion to re-evaluate his pro- 
nouncements on economics in the Life and in his poetic and 
prose writings. 

Although the eighteenth century saw the birth of modern 
economic theory, it is necessary to remember that the popular 
terms in which such problems were discussed were different from 
our own: even the term “economics” did not achieve currency 
until after the first third of the next century.’ The usual approach 
was more political—even literary—and moral in emphasis, and 
devolved typically upon the Mandevillean distrust of charity and 
the dispute over the good or evil of luxury or of, as Veblen put 
it, conspicuous consumption. The traditional view of luxury was 
derived from the orthodox medieval contempt for the vain and 
transitory treasures of this life, a theological condemnation also 
readily seen in Spenser’s dramatizing of the deadliest of the 
seven deadly sins in the rotten luxury of Lucifera’s palace. The 
two schools of thought that most seriously challenged this ortho- 
doxy in the eighteenth century were the deistic, benevolent school 
of Shaftesbury and the freethinking, egoistical thought of Man- 
deville.* Johnson could not wholly accept Shaftesbury’s benevo- 


1Bernard Mandeville, The Fable of the Bees: or, Private Vices, Publick Benefits, 
ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), I, cxix; cited hereafter as Fable. See also Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, ed. George Birkbeck Hill, rev. ed. by L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934 
50), Ill, 56-57n., 292-293n.; cited hereafter as Life. 

2See OED, s.v. “Economics,” 2. c., and “Economy,” 3. 


8See C. A. Moore, “Shaftesbury and the Ethical Poets in England,” PMLA, XXXI 
(1916) ; republished in Backgrounds of English Literature, 1700-1760 (Minneapolis, 
1953), pp. 3-52; and also Fable, I, lxxii-lxxvi. 
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lence, because while he clearly believed in virtue as a real and 
active force, and practiced the charity which Shaftesbury recom- 
mended, he had little faith in the innate goodness of man endowed 
with a moral sense, and did not believe that the selfish and the 
social passions necessarily worked harmoniously to produce 
justice and felicity. 

Mandeville challenged orthodoxy on more radical grounds 
than Shaftesbury by employing—to use the valuable terms of F. 
B. Kaye—the pretense of orthodox “rigorism” in defining virtue 
as self-denial, while in reality advocating a “utilitarian” stand- 
ard of behavior in which the results, not the motives of an act, 
determine its propriety: hence the famous formula that private 
vices produce public benefits by supplying business to tradesmen 
and artisans who gain a living by providing services and goods 
to the “luxurious” classes.* The Fable of the Bees makes the ideal 
claims of orthodoxy appear ridiculous by insisting that they are 
at once impractical and inimical to society as it is now consti- 
tuted. Man is morally vicious, Mandeville argues complacently, 
but his vices produce the prosperity of society. That Johnson 
could not possibly have agreed with Mandeville’s freethinking 
is obvious; that he did not in fact agree with more than Man- 
deville’s analysis of the depravity of society—that vice may 
sometimes have ancillary effects of good or that conventionally 
virtuous action may sometimes really spring from evil motives 
—is the thesis which is proposed here. To say that Johnson was 
in more fundamental agreement with Mandeville than this, or to 
assert that his economic views were largely borrowed from Man- 
deville does not accord with the available evidence. 

The evidence comes from two sources—Boswell’s record in 
the Life and Johnson’s writings. Boswell reports six conversa- 
tions in which Johnson discusses luxury and says that he “de- 
fended” it in each case, but the relevant passages must be care- 
fully scrutinized.’ In some of the instances, we see Dr. Johnson, 
the conversational Titan, disagreeing with such a friend as Sir 
Adam Fergusson, calling him “a vile Whig” (actually, the com- 


4See Fable, I, xxxviii-lxxvi, and Mandeville’s “Remarks” K, L, M, and Q: Part I, 
103-134, 181-198. 


5Life, II, 169-170, 217-219; III, 55-56, 226, 282-283, 291-293. 
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mercially-minded Whigs were the consistent supporters of 
luxury), and cleverly shifting the subject from luxury to tyranny. 
In other instances, he defends luxury from the too-simple and 
fashionable condemnation by those who would unthinkingly de- 
stroy the basis of honest trade. There are two remaining conver- 
sations, however, which focus the problem in clear economic 
terms and which deserve more detailed analysis. The first is sig- 
nificant since, according to Boswell, Johnson himself introduced 
the topic of luxury and defended it against the usual contempo- 
rary attacks.” This conversation is also important because he 
employs an argument that seems quite close to Mandeville’s (in 
“An Essay on Charity, and Charity-schools’”) when he distin- 
guishes between outright charity to “the idle poor” and employ- 
ment of “the industrious poor”; however, the distinction is a 
common one in eighteenth-century humanitarian writing.’ But 
Johnson is close to Mandeville’s argument that private vices pro- 
duce public benefits when he declares in high dudgeon: 


as to the rout that is made about people who are ruined by extravagance 
[in this so-called luxurious age], it is no matter to the nation that some 
individuals suffer. When so much general productive exertion is the 
consequence of luxury, the nation does not care though there are debtors 
in gaol; nay, they would not care though their creditors were there too.* 


Except for the irrelevant, if witty, rhetorical flourish of the last 
clause, Johnson comes closer here than anywhere else to an 
advocacy of Mandevillean doctrine. 

This conversation naturally raises questions about Dr. John- 
son’s attitudes toward charity and the beneficence of “private 
vices.” It has been noted already that his dislike for the “idle 
poor” is as humanitarian, in its eighteenth-century way, as it is 
similar to Mandeville’s doctrine. And it may be noted that his 


®Life, ITI, 55-56. 

'The distinction between the idle and the industrious poor is implicit in Joseph 
Andrews, The Vicar of Wakefield, and other eighteenth-century writing tinged by 
humanitarianism. Professor Samuel Monk—to whom I owe more than this note 
can express—has directed my attention to the commonness of the distinction in the 
Evangelical movement generally and the poetry of Cowper in particular. See William 
Cowper’s The Task, Bk. IV, 374 ff., and The Progress of Error, ll. 249-252. Since 
the distinction was as common among the humanitarians as among the followers 
of Mandeville, it seems unlikely to me that Johnson borrowed it from Mandeville, 
whom he opposed on other matters. 


8Life, Ill, 56. 
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defense of luxury is not absolute, but against the “rout” of com- 
mon opinion. When he treats of luxury and charity in his writ- 
ings, his opinions are more fairly and less equivocally stated. 
His attitude toward charity is most openly revealed, perhaps, in 
his well-known kindnesses to such a person as Francis Barber 
or to a prostitute in the street. But the Christian duty to charity 
is most clearly stressed by him in the very un-Mandevillean ser- 
mon that he wrote for Henry Hervey Aston in 1745.” Three quo- 
tations from this sermon will suffice to show his attitude and his 
opposition to Mandeville. 


Others have carried their Benevolence still farther, and taught, that the 
general Duty of Life, is the Love of our Country; these, likewise, were 
mistaken, not in asserting that this was a Duty, but that it was the only 
Duty; that it was to absorb all other Considerations, and that consequently 
nothing was criminal, by which the Greatness of a particular Society 
might be augmented, or its Prosperity advanced: This Principle was the 
Dictate, not of Piety, but Ambition; we are to endeavour, indeed, the 


Happiness of our Country; but in Subordination to the Happiness of 
Mankind. .. . 


It is, indeed, not easy to prevail upon Avarice to remit its Anxieties; 
upon Gaiety to be attentive, or upon Luxury to reason; but, surely, when 
Doctrines, thus important, are to be delivered, a short Pause of Action 
might be obtained from the most laborious of the Slaves of Wealth or 
Greatness; and a Suspence of Sensuality might be granted by those, who 
have resign’d themselves to Jollity and Pleasure. . . . 

As Charity, therefore, is the most excellent of all moral Virtue, because 
it conduces most to the Happiness of Mankind; so that Kind of Charity 
is most laudable, of which the Benefits are most extensive.’’ 


Dr. Johnson’s attitude toward the supposed beneficence of 
luxury is made clear by the other extensive conversation concern- 
ing luxury in the Life, the one that is by far the most interesting, 
because it includes specific discussion of Mandeville and his 
theory." He begins by making the distinction between outright 
charity and employment noted in a previous instance, and even 


94 Sermon Preached at the Cathedral Church of Saint Paul, Before the Sons of 
the Clergy, Augustan Reprint Society (Los Angeles, 1955), Publ. No. 50. 

10[bid., pp. 11, 18, and 28; I have corrected punctuation, spelling, and an inverted 
letter. 


11Life, TI, 291-293. 
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suggests Mandeville’s assertion that the motive of charity may 
often be pride. When Anna Seward asks “if this was not Man- 
deville’s doctrine of ‘private vices publick benefits,’ ” he seems 
to bring himself up short. He begins a refutation of Mandeville’s 
arguments, attacking, where F. B. Kaye feels it could only be 
attacked, his rigoristic (or as Johnson says, “monastic”) defini- 
tion of morality and his designation of all pleasures as vices. He 
controverts Mandeville’s example of the “vicious” drunkard who 
benefits society in the act of spending money in an alehouse by 
arguing “that all the good gained by this . . . is overbalanced by 
the evil caused to the man and his family by his getting drunk.” 
He continues by postulating a sort of Robin Hood robbery where, 
he insists, the social benefits of giving stolen money to the poor 
are produced “not by the robbery as robbery, but as translation 
of property.” His commonsensical standard for evaluating the 
morality of an act involves the question of whether a “vicious” 
act produces more good than evil, and he maintains that the 
“vicious” act remains “vicious” for the person who commits it. 
How little he really agreed with Mandeville is clear from the 
remark with which he ends his discussion of the man, a remark 
that Professor Kaye misrepresents: “I read Mandeville forty, or, 
I believe, fifty years ago. He did not puzzle me; he opened my 
views into real life very much. No, it is clear that the happiness of 
society depends on virtue.”** Johnson insists that private virtue, 
not private vice, is the only real wellspring of social benefits. 
These quotations have shown Dr. Johnson in a mood to con- 
fute Mandevillean doctrine, but it remains necessary to show 
that the attitudes expressed here are a consistent part of his 
thought. One of the first /dlers illustrates his typical opposition 
to Mandeville’s impugning the motives of those who extend 
charity to the poor and unfortunate. Mandeville had argued that 
there is no selfless benevolence in aiding these people, since such 
kindness is motivated by the selfish desire to feel at ease in the 
presence of suffering, or by pride in giving. Johnson clearly has 
Mandeville and others like him in mind when he writes: 


12My italics. Kaye (Fable, I, cxix) says, “Dr. Johnson . . . said that Mandeville 
opened his views into real life very much,” which Kaye interprets as evidence of 
Johnson’s acceptance of Mandeville’s ideas. 
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Compassion is by some reasoners, on whom the name of philosophers has 
been too easily conferred, resolved into an affectation merely selfish, an 
involuntary perception of pain at the involuntary sight of a being like 
ourselves languishing in misery. But this sensation, if it ever be felt at 
all from the brute instinct of uninstructed nature, will only produce 
effects desultory and transient; it will never settle into a principle of 
action, or extend relief to calamities unseen, in generations not yet in 
being.** 

This statement rejects Mandeville’s view of charity on philo- 
sophical and moral grounds, and Johnson’s review of Jonas 
Hanway’s Journal of Eight Days Journey (1757) makes clear 
his objection to Mandeville’s espousal of luxury. The discussion 
here is very specific, concerning as it does that most elementary 
of all economic matters, taxation. Hanway had added “An Essay 
on Tea” to his Journal, arguing that tea is deleterious to health 
and that it ought, therefore, either to be placed upon embargo or 
be even more heavily taxed as a luxury. While the whole of 
Johnson’s reply is a noble expression of his humanity and his 
doubts concerning the good of “our naval trade,” his reply to 
Hanway’s proposal to tax tea as a luxury is most relevant here: 


“The utility of this tax I cannot find; a tax on a luxury is no 
better than another tax, unless it hinders luxury, which cannot 
be said of the impost upon Tea, while it is used by the great and 


the mean, the rich and the poor.” 


While it would be superfluous to keep adding quotations that 
reiterate Dr. Johnson’s disagreement with Mandeville’s outlook, 
it may not be amiss to cite a number of works that, spanning as 
they do a broad period of his life, illustrate the consistency of 
his thought. The definitions of “luxury” and “luxurious” in the 
Dictionary are strongly orthodox.”* The prologue and first scene 
of Irene (written early and acted in 1749) call the “Sons of 
Avarice” to abjure “the Lust of Gold,” and find that Constanti- 
nople fell weakened by “A factious Populace, luxurious Nobles, / 


13Jdler, No. 4, “Charities and Hospitals,’ The Works of Samuel Johnson, ed. 
Arthur Murray (Dublin, 1793), IV, 9; cited hereafter as Works. Cf. Mandeville’s 
“An Essay on Charity, and Charity-schools,” Fable, I, 253-322, especially 253-259 
and 280-283. 

14Review of A Journal of Eight Days Journey in Works, 1, 381. 

15Dictionary of the English Language, 2 vols. (London, 1775). 
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And all the Maladies of sinking States.”"* London (1738) de- 
nounces the corruption of a luxurious society, and The Vanity of 
Human Wishes (1749) illustrates, in part, the fall of a rich and 
corrupt minister and the vanity of wealth.’’ The famous review 
of Soame Jenyns’ Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of 
Evil (1757) ought to be re-read, both for the well-known and un- 
Mandevillean sympathy for the poor and for the less familiar 
praise of Jenyns’ argument that private vices are not public 
benefits, that “injuries cannot be made benefits, pain cannot be 
made pleasure, and consequently vice cannot be made virtue by 
any power whatever.””* Not only was Johnson willing to add lines 
to Goldsmith’s Traveller (1764) and The Deserted Village 
(1770), poems which oppose luxury, but also the lines themselves 
reject “trade’s proud empire” for “native strength” and “self- 
dependent power” in virtue.’* And this consistently anti-Mande- 
villean thought is shown still further in several Ramblers and 
Idlers.” 

The conclusion to be reached from an examination of Dr. 
Johnson’s conversations, poetry, and prose is, then, that there is 


nothing in his writings or in his relationship to the thought of his 
age to startle us or to make us change our image of him into a 
latter-day Mandeville. On the contrary, the view of F. B. Kaye 
and others that his “economic theories were largely borrowed 
from Mandeville,” based as it is on a too rapid reading of the 
Life, is the truly surprising view. He did, of course, respond to 


16Jrene, in The Poems of Samuel Johnson, ed. David Nichol Smith and Edward 
L. McAdam (Oxford, 1941), pp. 246, 249, 250; cited hereafter as Poems. Johnson’s 
thought here is both anti-Mandevillean and Toryish. Gibbon quoted this scene in 
Ch. lxviii of The Decline and Fall as evidence of the effects of luxury; and the 
passages I have cited have been called “a good statement of Johnson’s Tory creed” 
(Poems, pp. 249n., 236). Anticipating as they did Adam Smith’s concept of laissez- 
faire economic policy, Mandeville’s ideas were popular among the trading groups 
who were still Whiggish in outlook. 

17See London, ll. 107-116, 170-181, in Poems, pp. 15, 18; and The Vanity of Human 
Wishes, ll. 99-122, in Poems, pp. 34-35. 

18Review of A Free Inquiry, in Works, TV, 304. 

19The Deserted Village, in The Works of Oliver Goldsmith, ed. J. W. M. Gibbs 
(London, 1884), II, 45. 

20See Ramblers, No. 131, “Desire of gain the general passion,” in Works, III, 
246-249; No. 165, “The impotence of wealth . . . ,” ITI, 384-388; No. 172, “The effect 
of sudden riches upon the manners,” IIT, 411-414; No. 202, “The different accepta- 
tions of poverty .. . ,” III, 523-526; and Idler, No. 73, “Tranquil’s use of riches,” 
IV, 189-191. 
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the two radical streams of eighteenth-century thought as orthodoxy 
must always respond to radical challenges. And it is indeed more 
than likely that a man who felt that life holds more to be endured 
than enjoyed had a greater interest in the unblinking social 
analysis of Mandeville than in the benevolence of the third earl 
of Shaftesbury. Mandeville opened his views, as he says, to the 
hypocrisy and self-interest that underlie so much social benevo- 
lence and the way in which evil motives often sully outwardly 
virtuous acts. But at the same time, his Christian orthodoxy and 
his human sympathy led him to believe that man is capable of 
some good, however limited. He felt no desire to challenge af- 
fluence fairly gotten, but when affluence meant luxury, and luxury 
meant “private vices, publick benefits” or a contempt for the 
Christian duty of charity, he protested with all of the consider- 
able vigor and eloquence at his command. The essential dif- 
ference between Johnson and Mandeville can be described in 
moral terms: if Mandeville pretended to rigoristic definitions of 
virtue in order to propound utilitarian and egoistic behavior, Dr. 
Johnson made less strenuous claims on human nature, and based 


his hopes for ultimate good, not on economic theory, but on 
divine Providence. 





Unsigned Pamphlets of 
Richard Overton: 1641-1649 


By Don M. Wo.re 


F THE THREE principal Leveller leaders, Lilburne, Walwyn, 
Q and Overton, Lilburne most consistently affirmed his author- 
ship of the pamphlets he wrote. Following in the footsteps of his 
teacher William Prynne, he used voluminous documentation, of 
which his signature and the date of his writing are to the historian 
the two most important elements. Walwyn, possibly because he was 
a prosperous merchant, preferred almost always to remain anony- 
mous. In the past four decades, mainly through the work of 
Theodore Pease and William Haller, most of his pamphlets have 
come to light. Much less work has been done on identifying the 
pamphlets of Richard Overton, who began to write “anonymous 
attacks on the bishops,” according to Sir Charles Firth, around 
the time the Long Parliament opened, November 1640. The main 
purpose of the present article is to identify a number of Overton’s 
pamphlets of 1641-1642 and 1645-1649. 


Long acquaintance with Overton’s signed or identified pam- 
phlets and the pamphlet literature of 1641-1642 makes it clear 
that except for Walwyn, Overton was the only Puritan satirist of 
even spasmodic stylistic power and intellectual vigor. In the pam- 
phlet Vox Borealis (London, 1641), which I am certain is Over- 
ton’s, and for which attribution I shall present evidence in this 
article, the following lines appear in “The Printer to the Reader”: 


Martin Mar-Prelat was a bonny Lad, 
His brave adventures made the Prelats mad: 
Though he be dead, yet he hath left behind 
A Generation of the MARTIN kind. 


Though the printer, who signs herself Margery Mar-Prelat, speaks 
of “A Generation,” the Puritans of 1640-1660 were able to pro- 
duce only one satirist with the original Martin’s buoyancy, 
resourcefulness, and stinging wit, only one combining political 
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sophistication with a gift for the graphic, memorable phrase. This 
Puritan was Richard Overton. Walwyn was too urbane, too gentle 
and civil in his reproaches, to follow in Martin’s footsteps. The 
original Martin abounds in both gross and intellectual humor. In 
Overton we find a similar mingling of satiric resources. True, 
Milton used the medium of satire in Animadversions, but he was 
too bitter to appeal to a large audience; he lacked the copious 
exuberance of the “MARTIN kind.” On one occasion, in The 
Baiting of the Great Bull of Bashan, Overton scolded his fellow- 
Levellers for their resentment of his satiric coarseness. “Mirth 
with you,” he wrote, “is like a Shoulder of Mutton to a sick 
Horse.” Though Overton wrote verse satire, this was his left hand 
at work; his best satirical phrasing is always in his prose. His 
range of intellectual resources and satirical machinery was far 
superior, even in his earliest pamphlets, to that of his royalist 
adversaries Martin Parker and John Taylor. 

In identifying Overton’s pamphlets the critic must sift and 
weigh several types of evidence, some of it specific and conclu- 
sive, as I shall show, and other kinds correlative. The following 
may be cited as an example of conclusive evidence. Overton has 
a signed pamphlet in rhymed couplets titled New Lambeth Fayre 
(March 1642). In this pamphlet, which is fifteen pages long, he 
quotes verbatim over four pages of verse (as original with him) 
from Lambeth Faire, which had appeared anonymously in June 
1641." I regard this evidence as so conclusive as to justify the 
ascription of Lambeth Faire as a part of the Overton canon. 

Another kind of slightly less conclusive evidence is Overton’s 
habit of referring to his own pamphlets either directly or ob- 
liquely. For instance, in his signed portion of A Picture of the 
Councel of State (1649), Overton refers to The Araignement of 
Mr. Persecution (1645) and The Ordinance for Tythes Dis- 
mounted (1645) as his own in these words: “Books that I have 
writ and published” (p. 36). On the same page he identifies him- 


1Part of sig. Bly of New Lambeth Fayre and all of B2, B2v, B3 are found verbatim 
in Lambeth Faire. In his article on Overton in DNB, Sir Charles Firth mentions New 
Lambeth Fair and Lambeth Fayre; he evidently means to refer to New Lambeth 
Fayre in each title. 

Hereafter place of publication will be cited only if it is not London. 
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self as the author of An Unhappy Game at Scotch and English 
(1646). But the oblique, half-playful reference to his own un- 
signed work is more typical of Overton than the direct. In a signed 
portion of his Defiance (1646), for example, he speaks of Lil- 
burne, Larner, and “myself (sir reverence)” (p. 24). This is a 
reference to Martin, whom he names later in the paragraph: 
“however their Lordships may pray that Little Martin come not 
into their number.” On the same page he writes: “See Mar Eccho, 
and Araignement of Persecution.” In a pamphlet long ascribed 
to Overton, Divine Observations (1645), the author identifies 
Martin Claw Clergy on the title page as the author also of Ordi- 
nance for Tythes Dismounted. Two such oblique references are 
found in Overton’s signed satire, Articles of High Treason against 
Cheapside Cross (January 1642). One of his accusations against 
the cross is that it would “crucifie the Author of Lambeth faire” 
(p. 3). In his “Last Will and Testament” the cross assigns his 
gilt “to be sold next Lambeth Faire” (p. 5). By such references 
Overton called attention to his authorship of a popular pamphlet, 
Lambeth Faire, on the market for six months and probably still 
purchasable. He also enhanced his own influence as a propagandist 
for his beliefs, without subjecting himself to the dangers of posi- 
tive identification by enemies who were always seeking to expose 
to the authorities the most effective means of propaganda, the 
secret printing press. 

When an oblique reference to one of Overton’s pamphlets occurs 
in an anonymous pamphlet, especially a reference playful or 
satirical in tone, a possibility exists that Overton is the author of 
the anonymous pamphlet, and one must look for further clues of 
his authorship. For example, on the title page of Old Newes Newly 
Revived (June 1641) appears a woodcut, part of which pictures 
a fair with the words Lambeth Faire beside it. In the text itself 
the author asserts that if Laud gains power he will “blow up the 
little Levite that writ Lambeth Faire” (sig. A3v). Such oblique 
references, though by no means conclusive, show which pamphlets 
must be subjected to thorough critical study. 


Besides these direct and indirect references to Overton’s pam- 
phlets, there appear patterns of style, thought, and satirical device 
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from his known works that help to identify a number of anony- 
mous pamphlets conclusively as Overton’s own. 

In his first signed pamphlets Overton made use of several 
satirical devices peculiar to no other Puritan pamphleteer of 
1641-1642. One was his use of the concept of the fair at which 
the hated symbols of the bishops’ rule were sold cheaply: “Come 
buy lawne sleeves.”* Robes, caps, crucifixes, vestments, bells, in- 
dulgences, pardons — all were for sale at Lambeth Fair. Another 
satirical device was Overton’s use of the will, as in Articles of 
High Treason . . . against Cheapside Cross, near the end of 
which is inserted “The last will and Testament of Cheap-side 
Crosse.” A part of the will reads, “J bequeath the Iron about me 
to make a Clapper for his Holinesse passing-bell.’’”* A third device, 
of which Overton was later to make biting use in his Martin pam- 
phlets, consisted of ironical publication imprints and permissions, 
as on the title page of Articles of High Treason: “Newly Printed, 
and newly come forth; with his Holinesse Priviledge, to prevent 
false copies." These three devices Overton used over and over 
again, skillfully varying their applications according to the 
exigency of the moment. The presence of one or more of such 
satirical patterns, though not conclusive evidence of Overton’s 
hand without other support, is often an important clue to his un- 
signed pamphlets. Except for Henry Walker, whose style was dull 
and heavy-handed, Overton had no fellow-satirist in 1641-1642 
among the Puritan pamphleteers. 

Overton’s use of dialogue or monologue is his most effective 
satirical weapon in his first signed pamphlets. In Articles Master 
Papist and Master Newes exchange impressions of the charge of 
high treason brought against the cross. The dialogue opens thus: 


Papist, What Newes I pray thee, thou canst tell I know. 
News. You must go upright and forget to bow, 

The Crosse in Cheap-side, it’s accus’d of Treason. 
Pa. 0 fie, thou speaks without all sense or Reason. 


2Lambeth Faire (1641), sig. A3. 
8Articles, p. 5. 


4] have found several other such ironical imprints in pamphlets not identifiable as 
Overton’s in 1641-1642. 
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An arresting peculiarity of Overton’s satiric versification is his 
habit of making two lines rhyme that are spoken by different 
characters, as with Treason and Reason in the lines above. I have 
found this versification device in only one pamphlet of 1641-1642 
that is not identifiable as Overton’s work.° 
In Lambeth Faire and New Lambeth Fayre, Overton inserted 

no dialogue of the kind used in Articles, but he achieved some 
of the same dramatic overtones by having the bishops at the fair 
act as auctioneers of their own symbols: 

Buy a Crucifix, another loud doth call, 

Twill seare the Devill, and will preserve your soule . . . 


Come buy Lawne sleeves, | have no money took, 
Here try them on, you'l like a Bishop looke: 
And may get honour, both of great and small, 
And Lord it ore your fellow Brethren all.* 


As these lines show, Overton was an impossibly poor versifier; 
but his method of forcing bishops and alleged knaves and tem- 
porizers to reveal themselves in rough dramatic form was effec- 
tively inflammatory and often hilarious in the minds of his ap- 


prentice audience. A dialogue between Strafford and Noy crossing 
the Styx, or between Finch and Windebanck after Finch’s flight 
to Holland, was an ideal satirical pattern for Overton’s purpose. 
When we meet such situations in the pamphlets of 1641-1642, we 
look for further signs of Overton’s mind and style at work. 

Another element of Overton’s satire is the graphic image of 
sex or excrement, or details of disemboweling, found in the writing 
of no other Puritan of 1641-1642 except Henry Walker, whose 
excess of bluntness is almost always more labored and conven- 
tional than that of Overton. In the first signed pamphlets these 
images appear, as in all of Overton’s writing, in one or two iso- 
lated lines. In Articles, speaking of the quaking and falling cross, 
Overton writes: 


That Babels whore looks as she'd got the pox, 
Then woe to him that next takes up her smock. (p. 4) 


5The same rhyming device is used in Newes from Rome (June 1641), Catalogue 
of the Thomason Tracts (1908), I, p. 18, but the evidence for Overton's authorship of 
this pamphlet is inconclusive. 


6Lambeth Faire, sig. A3; New Lambeth Fayre, sig. B2. 
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In New Lambeth Fayre Overton writes that virgin nuns, when 
about to be violated, “cri’d out their Maiden-heads,” and dispen- 
sations were for sale for young blades to “wench and whore.” 
One hawker cries, “Come buy a Licence and away to Bed.” In 
New Lambeth Fayre Overton anticipates the hanging of the 
bishops with the phrase, “six and twentie halters,” and the cus- 
tomary disemboweling by the executioner with the line, “Sirs 
here’s a Basket that will hold your Guts” (sig. B4v). The word 
guts is repeatedly used by Overton in his known pamphlets. Men- 
tion of Gregory Brandon, the executioner, and his “hempen rope” 
is also common in Overton; the rope image and the mention of 
Gregory are frequent in royalist pamphleteers as well. But Over- 
ton’s coarseness is not typical of Puritan pamphleteers. Milton is 
the only Puritan contemporary besides Henry Walker to take 
refuge in the image of bodily function; his use of such images, as 
often in Overton, is usually pointed with an intellectual sting. 
Images such as those cited above appear in almost all of Overton’s 
known satirical pamphlets. It is habitual with Overton to prefer 
the concrete and the blunt word to the abstract and polite one; 
hence his coarse images are a correlative clue to his graphic style. 

When we turn to other elements of Overton’s diction, we discover 
a number of word clues that repeat themselves in the earliest 
signed pamphlets or in those of 1645-1647. The most important 
of these is the phrase lawn sleeves, referring of course to the long 
white sleeves of the bishops’ gowns. Though this phrase occurs 
sporadically in other Puritan writers, only Overton uses it per- 
sistently. References to lawn sleeves in various forms appear in 
Lambeth Faire, New Lambeth Fayre, and The Araignement of 
Mr. Persecution (1645).° Another persistent clue is the phrase 
blew cap, symbol of the Scots people, which appears in Araigne- 
ment, A Sacred Decretall (1645), and Unhappy Game at Scotch 
and English (1646).° Overton is preoccupied with caps of all 
kinds. The blue cap is a symbol of the democratic Scots. The 
“thrumming of caps” by the apprentices (see An Appeale, p. 9) 


™New Lambeth Fayre, sigs. B, B4. 
8Araignement, pp. 1, 18. 
*Araignement, p. 43; Decretall, p. 4; Unhappy Game, pp. 10, 16. 
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is a common image in Overton’s later pamphlets. In the Faire 
pamphlets Overton writes of bishops’ “caps rotund and square” 
(sig. A3v) and “caps for your Boyes to hurle into the aire” (sig. 
A2v). Still another word clue is the mention of Bishop Wren, as in 
NewLambeth Fayre:“A little Wren, came flying through the ayre” 
(sig. B2v). Overton’s bitter impressions of ecclesiastical courts 
are reflected in the words pursuivant and promoter, which he uses 
satirically in the Faire pamphlets, and which are often associated 
in later pamphlets with the words apparitor and proctor. Similar 
clues are Limbo patrum and tyth-pig. In New Lambeth Fayre 
appears a picture of “a grave Doctor” selling his consecrated 
golden slippers, slippers filled with holiness: “Here looke upon 
them, see how’t breaketh out” (sig. B4). Two of the men most 
hated by the Puritans, Doctor John Lambe and Doctor Arthur 
Duck, who officiated in ecclesiastical courts, are frequently men- 
tioned in satirical pamphlets of 1641-1642, some of which appear 
to be Overton’s. A less important word clue than pursuivant, 
though always referring to ecclesiastical or monopolist parasites, 
is the word locust. One of Overton’s favorite phrases is Egyptian 
locusts or Egyptian grasshoppers. None of these word clues is in 
itself, of course, conclusive of Overton’s authorship; the most 
nearly compelling are lawne sleeves and blew caps, but I regard 
all word clues as correlative evidence, varying in validity with 
their frequency and variety in the pamphlet under examination. 
Still another kind of evidence of Overton’s hand is his extreme 
class bias, which appears in the earliest signed pamphlets and 
continues throughout his career. No other Puritan returns so per- 
sistently as Overton to the use of such terms as “robb the poor,” 
“voice of the people.” In his use of this terminology and his 
concept of class bias, Overton is far more secular, inflammatory, 
and many-sided than either Lilburne or Walwyn. In 1641-1642 
not even Lilburne uses the bitter phrases of class appeal found in 
Overton. These phrases are found in certain petitions of “poore 
people,” in which I see some further evidence at this early date 


10Representative examples are found in Decretall, pp. 2, 3, 5, 8, 12; Araigne- 
ment, pp. 36, 43; Unhappy Game, pp. 11, 12, 16. 
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of Overton’s skill in arousing class consciousness among other 
groups than apprentices.” 

In his first signed pamphlet, Articles of High Treason, Overton 
has Papist refer derisively to “rabble rout” as responsible for the 
fall of the cross. He uses the same phrase in New Lambeth Fayre. 
The use of the term “rabble rout” is far more significant in this 
pamphlet than the classical Vox populi, which Overton uses twice 
in Articles in referring to the fall of the cross: “Vox populi hath 
doom’d thee” (pp. 2, 4). 


Overton’s use in 1641 of the words people, voice of the people, 
eye of the people, etc., is distinctive. By the word people Overton 
means in the main the apprentices and their families rather than 
the illiterate mass of inarticulate laborers. Tinkers, cobblers, and 
bellows-menders are to him part of the people because many of 
them are among the London masses who respond to his prop- 
aganda. When he uses the word poor, he wants not merely to 
succor the poor but to rouse them to succor themselves, Overton 
always uses the word people as if he is certain they will act wisely 
if only they have a little light. For this reason he advocated peti- 
tions which groups actually discussed and understood before they 
signed. Overton’s use of people connotes not only confidence in 
the reasoning skill of the average literate apprentice; it also 
carries the tone of exhortation to action against oppressors. The 
people always have enemies within the kingdom: the rich man, 
the lordly man, the monopolist, the general who would deny his 
soldiers the rights of citizenship. 

These connotations of confidence in reason and exhortation 
against internal enemies are unique as a combination among the 
pamphleteers of 1641. When Hall ridiculed the idea of appren- 
tices and “mutinous rabble” participating in the government of 
the church, Milton defended the plain artisan as capable of 
choosing his minister and knowing the difference between right 
and wrong. Hall wrote in fear of “the very beasts of the people.” 
Milton was speaking thus far of religious choices, not secular 


11Two petitions of January 31, 1642, one of “many thousand poore people,” the 
other of “15000. poore laboring men,” suggest the work of Overton. See Complete 
Prose Works of John Milton, ed. Don M. Wolfe (New Haven, 1953), I, 190-191. 
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ones; he was far from appealing to any large group to organize 
itself for action. Comenius meant every child to be included in 
his educational utopia, but he did not appeal to any group to 
agitate and adventure lives against oppressors. When Charles | 
spoke of the people, it was usually in a paternal sense; but in 
1641, when the apprentices surrounded parliament, he spoke of 
the “clamors of the vulgar,” clamors that rightfully in Charles’s 
view should be ended by force of arms. Still another concept of the 
word people appeared in such a pamphlet as Jeremiah Burroughs’ 
Glimpse of Sions Glory; to Burroughs the people were the whole 
assembly of Christians, whatever their social station, about to 
enter a utopia of the saints. One searches in vain, then, for a 
secular class bias in 1641 such as Overton expresses in the word 
people. Even later, from 1647 to 1649, when the Independents be- 
gan to use the word people in their propaganda, it was not with 
any confidence in a genuine collective decision based on the widest 
possible spread of information among all classes. The word people 
was consciously used by the Independents to justify their dictator- 
ship. Though Overton supported the army in its refusal to dis- 
band, his support of the army was always contingent upon the full 
discussion and adoption of the Agreement by the whole popula- 
tion. 

Another means of identification is Overton’s original use of 
figurative imagery, often coupled with an ideological insight no 
contemporary satirist could equal. The use of realistic figures of 
speech, such as “struts towards her like a Crow in a gutter,” ” is 
unlike Lilburne, Walwyn, or any other Puritan pamphleteer. 
When we see such an image, or even one such as “discerne a Bear 
by his paw,” ** we look for further clues that may lead to complete 
identification. At times Overton’s intensity of figurative visualiza- 
tion is coupled with ideological irony, as in these expressions from 
Unhappy Game: “flip in the mouth with a Fox-tayle,” “cast a 
Scotch mist,” “pair of Scotch spectacles,” “nut without a kernel” 
(pp. 21, 2,5). In Baiting of the Bull (1649) Overton calls melan- 
choly the “ill weed” of religion, contrary to nature itself. He 


12The Commoners Complaint (1647), p. 19. 
18Martin’s Eccho (1645), p. 19. 
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writes, “He that cannot whine, pipe, weep and hang down his head 
like a Bulrush and seem sad unto men, is prophane” (sig. A2v). 
The words whine, pipe, and hang are typical of Overton’s visual- 
izing habit in his choice of words. Sometimes he will effectively 
turn a noun into a verb, as in Unhappy Game, “King it over Eng- 
land” (p. 1). At times, it is true, Overton’s ideological insight is 
stated in relatively abstract fashion: “Poverty will humble a stout 
spirit,” and “Mirth sure is of Divine instinct.” “ But the figure is 
much more common, as this one from Baiting of the Bull: “Suc- 
cesse changeth mens minds as the wind doth the weathercock” 
(sig. A2v). Overton’s relative brilliance of figurative phrase and 
his copious flow of satiric imagery have no equals among the 
Puritan pamphleteers of 1641-1642. 


Another stylistic peculiarity of Overton is his habit of repeti- 
tion, as in the whine and pipe sentence above, in which he uses five 
verbs to express postures of melancholy. Consider this typical sen- 
tence from A Sacred Decretall: “O ye Presbyterian Tith Turkey- 
cocks, set up your feathers, clap your wings, advance your learned 
coxcombes, humme, flutter, and goble, goble, goble, goble, against 
MARTIN” (p. 3). The peculiarity of Overton’s repetitiousness is 
that usually it contains either a series of active verbs or other 
diction of intense concreteness. Even when Overton is repetitious 
in use of abstractions, his distinctive diction is present. Except for 
some passages in Lilburne, who is far inferior as a stylist to Over- 
ton, I know of no stylistic repetitiousness like that of Overton in 
seventeenth-century writing. I have used this stylistic quirk only 
as a correlative clue, however, to Overton’s unsigned pamphlets. 


The criteria for identification of Overton’s pamphlets, then, 
may be summarized as follows: (1) quotations from, or references 
to, unsigned pamphlets in pamphlets known to be his; (2) refer- 
ences directly identifying unsigned pamphlets as his; (3) satirical 
devices of structure or imprint, such as the fair, the will, or iron- 
ical publication notices; (4) use of the graphic symbols of sex or 
excrement or execution; (5) word clues, such as lawne sleeves, 
blew caps, pursuivant, promoter, locust, grasshopper, Limbo pat- 


14Martin’s Eccho, p. 14; Baiting, sig. A2v. 
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rum, tyth-pig; (6) extreme class bias; (7) relative brilliance of 
figurative phrase; (8) stylistic repetitiousness. Of these types of 
evidence, Nos. 1 and 2 are most conclusive; Nos. 7 and 8 are 
least conclusive. Nos. 5 and 6 I regard as little less significant 
than 3 and 4, despite the generalized nature of No. 6 and the fact 
that the word clues of No. 5 were used by other writers from time 
to time in satirical context. Nos. 7 and 8, though extremely useful, 
can be correlative evidence only. 


It should be kept in mind that among the Puritan writers of 
1641-1642, only Overton and Henry Walker, except for Milton 
in Animadversions, are known to have written in a satiric vein. | 
am for obvious reasons excluding Walwyn, who is thought to have 
written The Brownists Humble Petition, which is identical with A 
New Petition of the Papists, in late 1641. If Walwyn wrote this 
pamphlet, nothing is ironical except the titles themselves. Among 
the royalists were three or four satiric blades, such as John 
Taylor, Thomas Herbert, and Martin Parker. In 1641 Thomas 
Heywood, now in his middle sixties, signed a verse tract against 


“A Priest, A Judge, A Patentee.” '* He may have written unsigned 
tracts as well. But Overton’s extreme position on the Puritan left, 
together with his power of satirical expression and his intellectual 
brilliance, were a unique combination of factors in the pamphlet- 


eering of 1641-1642.” 


THE Unsicnep Tracts: 1641-1642 


On the basis of the patterns of evidence outlined above, the fol- 
lowing pamphlets of 1641-1642 may: be designated as the authen- 
tic work of Richard Overton.”’ 


15Reader, Here you'l plainly see Judgement perverted 
By these three: A Priest, A Judge, A Patentee . . . (1641). 

16An analysis of Overton's career and of his increasing importance as an intellec- 
tual force in seventeenth-century history will appear in my introduction to a volume 
of Overton’s Works, now in preparation. 

17In the bibliographical references below, the first number refers to the British 
Museum; the symbol Th refers to Catalogue of the Thomason Tracts; HEH refers 
to the Huntington Library; Mc Al refers to McAlpin Catalogue, ed. Charles R. 
Gillett, 5 vols. (New York: Union Theological Seminary, 1927-30) . 
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1. Vox Borealis, or The Northern Discoverie: By Way of 
Dialogue between Jamie and Willie . . . the yeare coming 
on, 1641. E177 (5). Th 1:46. HEH 148168. Sigs. A-D2, 
unpaged. 

Though this pamphlet is dated November 1641 in the Thomason 
Catalogue, and 1641 in the imprint, it is much more likely that it 
appeared in October or November 1640. Certainly it was written 
before the Long Parliament actually met, but after it had been 
called. None of the events mentioned in the dialogue took place 
after November 1, 1640. Willie and Jamie are two English sol- 
diers who have served in the second Bishops’ War against the Scots, 
and have recently been mustered out to find their way home on 
foot. The two men hate the bishops, feel as soldiers that their cru- 
cial handicap was the lack of a good cause, and show great resent- 
ment of officers for their treatment of private soldiers. 

Though a contemporary hand has written the name Robinson 
on the McAlpin Collection copy of this tract, Overton’s mind and 
method are apparent on every page. Of the eight criteria of iden- 
tification outlined above, six are unmistakably present. In word 


clues alone the evidence is weighty: blew cap, hempen rope, 
Gregory, pursuivant, locusts, cater-cap. Blunt images appear, such 


> «66 


as “Dock leaves steeped in pisse,” “shite-a,” and “Margery will 
helpe you, though she break behind.” Extreme class bias is dram- 
atized in the common soldiers’ resentment of maltreatment by of- 
ficers; also in the way the soldiers on the way home “robbe[d| 
the poor people.” The satiric buoyancy of the imprint is a correl- 
ative clue to Overton’s hand: “Printed, by MARGERY MAR- 
PRELAT, in Thwackcoat-lane, at the Signe of the Crab-tree Cudg- 
ell; without any priviledge of the Cater-Caps, the yeare coming 
on, 1641.” In the few satiric imprints not identifiable as Overton’s 
in 1641, none uses such words as Cater-Caps or Mar-Prelat, the 
latter word a key to Overton’s authorship of several 1645 pam- 
phlets. An interesting sentence in Vox Borealis, though not a proof 
of Overton’s authorship, is unique among the pamphlets of the 
Puritan Revolution and suggests the main thesis of Mans Mor- 
talitie: “What shall a man have but a vanishing vapor or report, 
when he hath sacrificed himself [on the field of battle]?” From 
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the realistic camp images used in this pamphlet, it is evident that 
Overton must have had some experience in the second Bishops’ 
War against the Scots, either as a civilian eyewitness or as a 
soldier. 


2. The Passionate Remonstrance Made by his Holinesse in the 
Conclave at Rome . . . 1641. HEH 50672. Not listed in 
Thomason. Sigs. A-M, unpaged. 


By internal evidence the date of this pamphlet is late February 
or March 1641. In the last section of the pamphlet, titled “Intel- 
ligence from . . . Rozzetti,” the author refers to royal assent to 
the Triennial Bill, which was given February 15. In the first part 
of the pamphlet appears the satirical remonstrance of the pope; 
in the second, an ironical reply, “An Answere To His Holinesse,” 
by Cardinal De Barbarini; in the third, the “Intelligence from 
. . . Rozzetti.” The imprint reads, “Printed at Edingborough.” 

The marks of Overton’s satirical style and method in this 
pamphlet are unmistakable: (1) Exuberant flow of metaphor and 
simile: “Amongst these Hugenotes, the very aire and water are 
Puritans”; “fevered the Fleet in the 88”; “Clemencie is the Nurse 
of Rebellion.” Speaking of his income from England, the pope 
complains that it can “hardly afford Us Oyle to our Sallads.” 
(2) The use of the negative opening in the simile, a favorite 
device with Overton: “Powder was not more ambitious when the 
match met it, than their mindes to mount.” (3) In the passage 
just cited the author is speaking of the Scots, symbol of true re- 
formation to Overton in his earliest signed pamphlets. Frequent 
references to the Scots appear: “the cunning Hereticks the Scots”; 
“the daring Scots.” (4) Word clues such as locusts, Egyptian 
Grasshoppers, vomits, caps, big-bellies. (5) Democratic bias: 
“the peoples Eares,” “seditious furie of unruly multitude,” “in- 
solent affronts of the Vulgar.” 


3. A Description Of the Passage of Thomas late Earle of Straf- 
ford, over the River of Styx . . . May 1641. E156(21). 
Th 1:13. HEH 23698. Sigs. Al-4, unpaged. 


The evidence of Overton’s authorship of this pamphlet is as 
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follows: (1) Strong democratic bias, including a reference to 
parliament as the hope of complete reform: “present Parliament 
hath more eyes then Argus.” (2) Invention of a verb as in later 
signed pamphlets: “Deafes the fierce thunder.” (3) Original 
figure: “Tilts her bold billowes.” (4) Ridicule of divine right: 
“looked . . . on me, his lowest shrub, as on the proudest Cedars.” 


4. The Proctor and the Parator. May 1641. E156(13). 
Th 1:15. 16 pp. 

This satirical dialogue between Sponge the proctor and Hunter 
the parator contains four or five rather certain signs of Overton’s 
hand: (1) Word clues such as pursuivants, Gregory, promoters, 
Lamb, Doctors Commons, which the author calls “the worst of all 
courts.” (2) Strong class bias: “laughed at by Apprentices,” “re- 
ceive cash by deceiving the people,” “torment poore men.” (3) 


Blunt images: “Country wenches would sell their petticoats rather 
to pay us, then to endure a white sheet.” “Old bawds and crafty 
Proctors were best bawding together.” (4) Striking figures: “Bees 


were never more busie when they swarme, than wee Hornets and 
Caterpillers were at these times: the cackling and number of Jack- 
dawes upon the steeple, were not equall to us in the Church . . . 
No kennell of hounds hath been heard with deeper notes or lowder 
throats.” (5) Quality of satirical insight: “It is the onely way to 
make men live in quietnesse, to begger them with long sutes and 
large fees.” 


5. Canterburies Dreame. May 14, 1641. E158 (3). Th I:ll. 
8 pp. 

The evidence for Overton’s authorship of this pamphlet is as 
follows: (1) Extreme class bias: Laud says to Wolsey, “The ruin 
of us both was indeed in both our times the joy and voice of the 
people.” (2) Repetition of similar ideas in different phrases, as 
in the opening sentence: “On the fourteenth of May, betwixt the 
houres of twelve and one, when the night was growing toward the 
morning, and darknesse did yet encompass me, my unquiet 
thoughts did interrupt my sleep, and the terrour of the afflicting 
place wherein I lodg’d, did possesse my soule.” In this sentence 
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the timing of the dream is expressed in three different ways; “in- 
terrupt my sleep” and “possesse my soule” are also somewhat 
repetitious. The stylistic repetitiousness, combined with graceful- 
ness of rhythm and some striking diction, is typical of many pas- 
sages in Overton’s prose. (3) The sardonic satirical thrust in the 
midst of Laud’s images of awakening, “terrour of the afflicted 
place,” his prison cell, is typical of Overton’s method. 


6. Mercuries Message . . . Printed in the yeare, of our Pre- 
lates Feare, 1641. April or May. HEH 50507 and 17090. 
6 pp. 

The points of evidence for Overton’s authorship of this pam- 
phlet, which is written in rhymed couplets, are as follows: (1) 
Word clues, Jawne sleeves and blew cap, the latter identified, as in 
Vox Borealis, as part of a song. A minor correlative word clue 
consists of two references to the executioner as “young Gregory.” 
(2) Pronounced class bias, in such phrases as “feard poore 
Ignorants would too much be taught,” “common people.” (3) The 
usual blunt references to sex or excrement: veneriall smock, defile 
their breeches. 


7. Mercuries Message Defended. June 1641. E160 (13). 
Th 1:18. 22 pp. 


Like Mercuries Message, this pamphlet contains unmistakable 
signs of Overton’s hand: (1) The Wren metaphor, “little wren 
to flutter.” Other word clues are three references to lawne sleeves 
and one reference to Gregory. (2) Very pronounced phrases and 
ideas of democratic propaganda: “Who knows not, that there are 
no knees in heaven to cringe at the Name of Jesus?” The author 
writes that his preceding pamphlet, Mercuries Message, was 
written as a report “of the people.” (3) Use of the coarse image, 
this time in characterizing Thomas Herbert; the author scoffs at 
Herbert’s “hobling verses” and ragged clothes, taking him to be 
“some dung-hill raker’s page,” rather than a follower of the 
muses. (4) A typical thrust at Laud: “He that a yeer agone sate 
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domineering on the top, now lies miserably groaning under the 
pressure of a thousand calamities.” 


8. Old Newes Newly Revived. June 1641. E160(22). Th 1:18. 
HEH 27160. 5 pp. 


The significant evidence for Overton’s authorship of this pam- 
phlet is as follows: (1) Two references to Lambeth Faire. One of 
these references is beside a woodcut on the title page, which pic- 
tures Lambeth Fair as an actual happening along with the flight 
of Finch, the death of Strafford, etc. The second reference is in the 
text of the pamphlet: If Laud gains power again, runs the argu- 
ment, he will “blow up the little Levite that writ Lambeth Faire.” 
I regard this reference alone, in view of Overton’s habit of refer- 
ring to his own pamphlets in ironical context, as conclusive evi- 
dence of his authorship. (2) Picture of Wren with wings, corre- 
sponding to the bird image in Lambeth Faire. (3) Word clues such 
as young Gregory, Doctor Roane, Sir John Lambe. (4) Reference 
to excrement: “Dungmans Cart.” 


9. The Late Will and Testament of the Doctors Commons. 
June 26, 1641. 669f4 (20). Th 1:18. 


Relatively conclusive evidence that this broadside is the work 
of Overton is his mention of it in The last Will and Testament of 
Sir John Presbyter (1647): “My Predecessor knowne by the name 
of Doctors Commons of famous memory did decease about sixe 
yeares since, having first made a will which was made publique 
in print.” Other points of evidence are: (1) Word clues such as 
pursuivants, promoters, and the ironical mention of the Scotch- 
men as executors of the will. (2) Device of the will, used by 
Overton in Articles of High Treason, and to my knowledge by no 
other Puritan pamphleteer in 1641-1642. (3) Repetition of similar 
words and phrases: “suits and controversies,” “consummated and 


ended,” “constitute, ordaine, declare and make,” “intent and 


purpose,” “manner and forme.” These repetitions in this broad- 
side are consciously exaggerated for satirical effect; nevertheless 


they are typical of this stylistic quirk in Overton’s prose. 
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10. All to Westminster: News from Elizium. May 1641. 
E156 (2). Th 1:13. 6 pp. 


This satire of Laud has the following signs of Overton’s work: 
(1) Word clues such as “three or four bonny Scots in their blew 
caps,” hempen halter, Gregory, Gold-finch. (2) Blunt imagery 
typical of Overton’s sensory intensity: “bladder of blood in his 
throat.” (3) Repetition of phrases and ideas, as in the opening 
sentence: “In the still houres of the gloomy night, when Morpheus 
was the secure Canopy of most mens hearts, my troubled fancy 
kept me waking, and various whimsies did suggest into my secret 
thoughts, whereby my wearied body could take no rest, though in 
the still houres of the cloudy night.” Three incidental notes: This 
opening is very suggestive of Canterburies Dreame. The same 
woodcut of Laud is used here that was used in Romes ABC. 
Lilburne is mentioned, along with Leighton, Burton, and Bastwick. 


11. The Popes Proclamation. July 1641. E164(9). Th 1:23. 
HEH 226561. 6 pp. 


This pamphlet contains the following evidence of Overton’s 
hand: (1) Word clues such as Cater-caps, lawne sleeves, young 
Gregory. (2) Use of the device of articles of treason against a 
cross, to be used later much more effectively in Articles of High 
Treason (March 1642). (3) Class bias, in the assertion that altars 
and rails should be sold “for the benefite of the poore.” (4) Repe- 
titious stylistic elements: “We appoynt John Taylor, Martin 
Parker, Herbert, and all three English Poeticall, Papisticall, Athe- 
isticall Ballad makers, to put in print rime doggery from the river 
of Styx.” 


12. The Bishops Potion. July 1641. E165(1). Th 1:22. 5 pp. 


This satirical dialogue between Laud and his physician con- 
tains the following evidence of Overton’s authorship: (1) Word 
clues such as lawne sleeves. (2) Original combinations of images 
such as only Overton among Puritan pamphleteers attempted in 
1641. When Canterbury asks the doctor what is contained in his 
prescription for him, the doctor replies: “Why my Lord, 3 ounces 
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of Tobacco, 3 scruples of pillory powder, 1 scruple of his braines 
that looked over London-Bridge, and three handfuls of the hearbs 
gathered by the Apprentices, wrapt in a high Commission Roll, 
and boyled in a pottle of Holy-water, to the third part, and 
strained through a paire of Lawne sleeves.” (3) The miscella- 
neous, repetitive arrangement of the elements of the foregoing 
sentence is also typical of Overton. This repetition shows itself 
in the adjectives of various sentences like this: “My Lord, your 
water is a most thick, solid heavy, almost ragged, putrid, stinking, 
and rotten Urine.” (4) Blunt images of excreta, as in the sentence 
above. (5) Strong class bias, as in the mention of apprentices in 
the doctor’s prescription for Laud in (2) above. 


13. The Coppy Of A Letter Sent from John Lord Finch. August 
1641. E167(8). Th 1:26. HEH 274091. 6 pp. 


Overton’s authorship of this pamphlet is evident from: (1) Ref- 
erences to Finch, Eagle-winged, “my nimble wings,” and to Wren: 
“will be made to sing.” (2) Strong class bias in such expressions 
as “tumultuary imprecations of the Vulgar” (spoken by Finch) 
and “thred-bare Commons” (spoken by the author). (3) Continued 
reference to the “righteous Scots,” who for Overton had estab- 
lished a model of reformation. (4) Ideological insight not present 
in any other satirist, such as the statement about lawyers that 
their “Obligation is contrary to their condition.” (5) Sexual 
images such as “French pox” and “straddled as wide as any 
French man.” (6) Intense sensory phrases such as “tempestuous 
Winde hurrieth” and “false Doctors houle.” 


14. A new Play Called Canterburie His Change of Diot. No- 
vember 1641. E177(3). Th 1:45. HEH 14205. 6 pp. 


The certain signs of Overton in this pamphlet are as follows: 
(1) The mention of “Lambeth great Faire.” This is a reference 
to Overton’s pamphlet, Lambeth Faire, and is fairly conclusive 
in itself. (2) The versification device, found only in Overton, of 
making a line spoken by one character rhyme with the next line 
spoken by another character: 
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Paritor, What newes sir, what newes, | pray you know you, 
Foole, Correction doth waite sir, to catch up his due. 


(3) Word clues, such as blew cap. (4) Blunt images: Laud “com- 
mands the eares to be dresd for his supper.” 


15. A Rent in the Lawne Sleeves. December 1641. E179(12). 
Th 1:53. 6 pp. 


In this satirical dialogue, the signs of Overton’s hand are these: 
(1) Word clues such as lawne sleeves, lawne society. (2) Men- 
tion of the Scots as the makers of true reformation: “crushed by 
the stubborn Scot,” “Auspiciously contradicted by the Scottish 
Nation.” (3) Figure of Wren as an unclean bird: “Wrens nest 

. . « defiled.” (4) Distinctive phrasing such as “the searching 
eye of these knowing times,” “Parliament will give them a choake 
Peare,” “beslubber’d our Episcopal whitenesse.” 


16. A Pack of Patentees. Opened. Shuffled. Cut. Dealt. And 
Played. 1641. E163(5). Th 1:56. HEH17084. 15 pp. 


The evidence for Overton’s authorship of this pamphlet, all in 
satirical verse, is as follows: (1) Extreme democratic bias, in 
phrases such as “rob’d the poore,” “Poore men must live to 
labour, they must give / Him tribute for their lives.” (2) Word 
clues, such as pursuivant, locusts, prick-ear’d. (3) Images of ex- 
crement, such as “dung-hill-raker,” “Dung-rakes.” (4) Person- 
ification throughout the pamphlet in figures typical of Overton’s 
hand, such as “Veale bleats an oath,” “justice . . . hath her eyes, 
though Painters paint her blind.” 


17. The Counters Discourse. 1641. HEH 31348. 10 pp. 


A number of stylistic idiosyncrasies stamp this pamphlet un- 
mistakably as Overton’s work: (1) Use of striking similes with a 
negative opening: “A Mildew rots not more sheep, then wee con- 
sume mens estates, what Caterpillars are to fruit, that are we to 
prodigals.” (2) Blunt sexual or anatomical references: “adven- 
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ture a great belly,” guts, buttocks, “stand as if you were making 
water.” (3) Word clues: Gregory, “fingers not soaped,” Laune, 
promoters, vomit. (4) Repetitious elements: “we were so im- 
prison’d, so sentenc’d, so shav’d, so trimm’d, so annointed, so 
washed, so slashed, and gashed, that had we not stuncke so mis- 
erably... . ” 


18. A Lordly Prelate. 1641. McAl I1:54. 6 pp. 


The most important signs of Overton’s authorship of this pam- 
phlet are as follows: (1) Word clues such as square cap, and the 
lawne sleeve image: “the Laune of a Bishops sleeve . . . famous 
for spirituall whoredom.” (2) Blunt imagery of body waste: 
“three spoonfuls of . . . fasting spittle.” (3) Reference to “leg 
religion”: “three legs to the East.” (4) Reference to light penalties 
for sexual deviations: “fornication and adultry . . . for four 
shillings.” (6) It is significant that the same woodcut of Laud is 
used in this pamphlet as in On Wings of Feare and The Bishops 
Potion. 


19. Roger the Canterburian. January 1642. £132(24). 
Th 1:69. 6 pp. 


This pamphlet contains unmistakable signs of Overton’s hand: 
(1) Word clues such as Blew-Cap, Tyth-Pigg, Scotch business. 
(2) Class bias, in phrases such as “Apprentices give him a broad- 
side.” (3) Striking satirical figures such as “like a sow-baby upon 
the stomach of a Scot”; “smelles like a piece of Russian Leather 
of Arminius”; “Leg Religion”; “so very much addicted to set 
Forms of Prayer, that in a sodain and dangerous Fire, hee ha’s 
nothing to say to God Almighty, but that Collect of our Church that 
calls for Raine in a time of fiery drought.” (4) Blunt sexual ref- 
erences: “he will lie with some of them for pure spight; except 
four or five Acts of Parliament button up his Codpiece.” It is 
evident that the writer associates himself with Martin Marprelate 
when he writes of Burton, Prynne, and Bastwick as “the Schis- 
maticall Sectaries of Martin Mar-Prelate.” 
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20. Farewell Myter Or, Canterburies Meditations . . . By 
Richard Newrobe. January 1642. E134(33). Th 1:69. 
6 pp. 

The significant evidence for Overton’s hand in this pamphlet 
is as follows: (1) Reference to the Scots as enemies of the bishops: 
“Scotch Pistolett in the Eare.” (2) Extreme class bias: “people’s 
dayly curse and exclamations against me,” “wilde multitude.” 
(3) Reference to Wren in the bird figure: “poor Wren is in a 
Cage.” (4) Repetition of similar verbs and adjectives in sentences 
otherwise distinctive in diction: “The wind blowes and whispers 
nothing but the newes of a chill and cold guilt which . . . pos- 
sesse and overcome my vitall parts.” (5) Original figures such as 
“let blood of a new Parliament contrary to my Physicians advice.” 


21. A Dreame: Or Newes From Hell. 1641. HEH 122789. 
13 pp. 

The marks of Overton’s authorship of this pamphlet are as 
follows: (1) The ironical imprint, “Printed . . . on the back- 
side of the Cyclopean Mountaines,” is used in Overton’s signed 
pamphlet, An Arrow against all Tyrants (1646) and in a pam- 
phlet ascribed to Overton since 1934, The Nativity of Sir John 
Presbyter (1645). It is highly unlikely that Overton, ingenious 
and inventive as he was, would have twice copied any such device 
except his own. (2) Word clues: Cocytus, square Caps, Lamb, 
Duck, Scottish Hereticks. (3) Repetitious series: “ride, runne, 
goe, trot.” (4) Striking figure: Pluto “fell sick of a Parliament.” 
(5) Extreme democratic bias: “racking, poling, and pinching the 
poore.” (6) Blunt images: “tips of eares . . . with the blood 
in them.” 


A number of pamphlets in 1641-1642 that Overton may have 
written need further study: 


1. On Wings of Feare, Finch Flies away. [January 1641.] C20f2 
(331). 

2. Times Alteration. January 8, 1641. 669f4(4). Th I:6. 

3. The Discontented Conference. May 1641. E157(3). Th 1:14. 

4. Romes ABC. May 1641. E156(15). Th 1:15. 
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5. Newes from Rome. June 1641. E158(18). Th 1:18. 
6. A Shrove-Tuesday Banquet. February 1642, E135(1). Th 1:82. 


A number of much less likely possibilities have been examined 
and tentatively rejected after long study: 


. The Organs Eccho. March 1641. 669f4(32). Th 1:9. 

. The Curates Conference. April 1641. E208(13). Th 1:10. 

. Rome for Canterbury. April 1641. E208(10). Th 1:11. 
The Copie of a Letter Sent from the Roaring Boyes. May 1641. 
E156(8). Th 1:14. 

. Canterburys Will, May 1641. E156(5). Th 1:14. 

. The Popes Benediction. June 1641. E158(15). Th 1:19. 

. The Star Chamber Epitomized, June(?) 1641. McA1 II:82. 

. The Spirituall Courts Epitomized, June 1641. E157(15). Th 1:19. 

. The Wrens Nest Defil'd. July 1641. E165(14). Th 1:24. 

. The Recantation of the Prelate of Canterbury. July 1641. E164 
(17). Th 1:23. 

. The Frogges of Egypt. August 1641. E166(2). Th 1:26. 

. Wrens Anatomy. August 1641. E166(7). Th 1:27. 

. Scintilla. September 1641. E169(3). Th 1:32. 

. A Canterbury Tale. September 1641. E168(5). Th 1:29. 

. The True Character of an Untrue Bishop. October 1641. E173(17). 
Th 1:39. 

. The Lineage of Locusts. 1641. 669f4(21). Th 1:55. 

. The Prentises Prophecie. January 1642. E132(4). Th 1:70. 

. The Decoy Duck. January 1642. E132(35). Th 1:69. 

. News from Hell, Rome, and the Inns of Court. January 1642. 
E133(13). Th 1:72. 

. An Antidote against Romes Infection. January 1642. E134(34). 
Th 1:71. 

. The Mutuall Joyes. February 5, 1642, E135(24). Th 1:74, 


I believe that a few of these pamphlets may yet be identified as 
the work of Overton, though at present the evidence for including 
them is fragmentary and inconclusive. On the other hand, it is 
quite possible that some of the pamphlets I have attributed to 
Overton in this study may be rejected in the light of my own re- 
search or that of others. Overton was a man of incredible industry, 
especially in emergencies, as is shown by the pamphlets of 1646 
and 1649, written while in prison. In 1649 Overton’s Defyance 
and his Baiting of the Great Bull appeared within seven days of 
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each other. Araignement, written by Overton in 1645, is seven 
times as long as most of the short pamphlets I have attributed to 
him for 1641-1642. The only pamphlets over twenty pages are 
Vox Borealis, The Passionate Remonstrance, and Mercuries Mes- 
sage Defended. In 1641, when the floodgates of protest opened, 
satires of the bishops found a ready market on the London streets. 
My impression is that Overton often wrote in great haste to have 
a pamphlet ready for eager buyers. John Taylor accused Henry 
Walker of writing, or causing to be written, some three hundred 
scandalous pamphlets, sold by some five hundred “vagrants and 
vagabonds” on the streets of London. Though neither statement 
is supported by anything we know about Walker, whose pamphlets 
thus far identified number fewer than a dozen, Taylor’s accusa- 
tions do reflect the excitement of the buying public eager for news 
and jubilant ridicule. 


On some points, such as hatred of patentees, many royalists and 
Puritans were of one mind. In replying to Mercuries Message, 
Herbert takes pains to deny that he was a Canterburian. Many 
men of the Cavalier tradition were opposed to Laud’s and Straf- 
ford’s actions and took pleasure in linking the bishops to the wiles 
of Rome. 


By March 1642, when New Lambeth Fayre appeared, parlia- 
ment began to place new restrictions on the printing of pamphlets. 
At this point Overton apparently ceased to send out his satires, 
perhaps because of these restrictions, but more probably because 
the bishops were now powerless and there was as yet no new 
tyranny to attack. Except for petitions to parliament that may 
have been influenced by the pen of Overton, I have thus far found 
nothing that he wrote in 1642 after the appearance of New Lam- 
beth Fayre. It is hoped that further research will enable us to trace 
Overton’s propaganda activities for the years 1642 and 1643. 


Tue Unsicnep Tracts: 1645-1649 


Except for Mans Mortalitie (1644), Overton’s pamphleteering 
activities from 1642 to 1645 remain thus far undocumented, 
though it is hard to believe that his pen was idle. In 1645-1647 
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and 1649, however, he engaged in persistent pamphleteering war- 
fare, first against the Westminster Assembly, then, in 1646, against 
the house of lords and house of commons in turn; in 1647, when 
the army threatened parliament, he attacked parliament, especially 
its Presbyterian members. Finally, in 1649, when Cromwell re- 
jected the Leveller Agreement and imprisoned the four Leveller 
leaders, Overton attacked Cromwell and Fairfax and would have 
welcomed the return of the king. 

In 1645-1646 Overton sent forth a series of pamphlets, under 
pseudonyms such as Martin Mar-Priest, Martin Claw-Clergy, and 
Christopher Scale Sky, against the ideas and activities of the West- 
minster Assembly. Three of these pamphlets, The Araignement of 
Mr. Persecution (April 8), A Sacred Decretall (June 6), and 
Martin’s Eccho (June 27), were ascribed to Overton by Sir Charles 
Firth. Four others, Nativity of Sir John Presbyter (July 2), The 
Ordinance for Tythes Dismounted (December 29), Divine Obser- 
vations (January 24, 1646), and The Last Warning (March 20, 
1646) were ascribed to Overton by William Haller in Tracts on 


Liberty in the Puritan Revolution (New York, 1934), I, 98, Ill. 
Though these ascriptions by Firth and Haller were not docu- 
mented by an analysis of Overton’s style or other distinguishing 
peculiarities, such as the criteria used earlier in this study, I 
believe the conclusions are justified. I shall therefore devote my 
main attention to those tracts not hitherto identified exclusively as 
Overton’s work. 


1. The Araignement of Mr. Persecution... By Yongue 
Martin Mar-Preist. April 8, 1645. E276(23). Th 1:37]. 
HEH 27153. 47 pp. 


Araignement was first ascribed to Overton by Sir Charles Firth 
(DNB). Reprinted in William Haller’s Tracts on Liberty (1934). 
On the title page of Arrow against all Tyrants (October 12, 1646), 
Overton identified himself as Martin. Araignement he specifically 
avowed in Picture of the Councel of State (1649), p. 36. In 
Araignement Overton mentions Mans Mortalitie (p. 20), and 
demands a reasoned answer to it; he also mentions Williams’ 


The Bloudy Tenent (p. 32). 
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2. A Sacred Decretall. June 6, 1645. E286(15). Th 1:378. 
24 pp. 

First ascribed to Overton by Firth, and later by Haller. Overton 
again mentions The Bloudy Tenent (p. 1). His appeal to class 
feeling is more extreme in this pamphlet than in any other of 
1645. His invention of the word dissembly in Araignement ap- 
pears again in Decretall as “assembly is dissembled into a Par- 
liament” (p. 6). A Sacred Decretall is dated by Overton June 6, 
though it may have appeared on the streets May 31, the date 
ascribed by Thomason. 


3. Martin’s Eccho. June 27, 1645. E290(2). Th 1:383. HEH 
90743. 20 pp. 
Overton mentions this tract in his signed Defiance (1646) ,p.24. 
First ascribed to Overton by Firth, and later by Haller. 


4. The Nativity of Sir John Presbyter. July 2, 1645. E290 
(17). Th 1:384. 21 pp. 


First ascribed to Overton by Haller. A curious reflection of 
Overton’s first signed pamphlets is his phrase, “ill opinion of the 
rabble rout.” He also uses the identical phrase, “stuffe your guts,” 
as in Decretall. 


' Englands Birth-Right Justified (October 10, 1645 [E304(17) ; 
Th 1:400; HEH 83111]) is ascribed to Lilburne by Haller in 
Tracts on Liberty and there reprinted as Lilburne’s work. That 
the pamphlet was, however, a collaborative effort appears from 
the work itself, in which the writer asserts (p. 41), that because 
he was absent when a part of the book was written in which 
“Monopolies . . . were expressed,” he will now add further 
passages on monopolies. The author of Regall Tyrannie (1647) 
stoutly denies that Lilburne is the author of Birth-Right, pointing 
out that it was Lilburne’s practice (p. 3) “to set his name to his 
Bookes, both in the BBs [Bishops] days, and since.” This state- 
ment, together with the fact that Lilburne, contrary to his usual 
practice, nowhere claims Birth-Right as his own, makes it highly 


doubtful that Lilburne was the main author of Birth-Right. On 
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the other hand, the material on Sir John Lenthall (pp. 6-7, 25) 
and the passages and related documents on Sir Henry Vane the 
elder (pp. 19-22) seem undeniably the work of Lilburne. The 
signs of Overton’s hand, however, are inconclusive. The phrase 
in the Preamble, “Presses [not] equally opened,” is much more 
like Overton than Lilburne; the phrase (on p. 10), “like a cryed 
Faire,” is foreign to Lilburne’s stylistic psychology and very like 
Overton’s, as is also the phrase about Lilburne, “pick a hole in 
his coat” (p. 16). The ery of the watermen (p. 43) is altogether 
foreign to Lilburne’s psychology, and close to Overton’s. It is 
possible that Overton wrote pages 38-45, which deal with monop- 
olies, petitions, and exhortations. The exhortations (on pp. 42- 
43) are more like Overton’s work than any other part of Birth- 


Right. 


5. The Ordinance for Tythes Dismounted. December 29, 1645. 
E313(27). Th 1:411. HEH X77363. 40 pp. 


Avowed by Overton in his signed portion of Councel of State 
(1649), p. 36. First ascribed to Overton by Haller. 


6. Divine Observations. January 24, 1646. E317(15). 
Th 1:416. 16 pp. 

Identified as one of a series printed on the secret press run by 
Larner and Overton in H. R. Plomer, “Secret Printing During the 
Civil War,” The Library, New Series, V (1904), pp. 374-403. 
The author of Observations identifies himself on the title page as 
Martin, the writer of Ordinance for Tythes Dismounted; he men- 
tions the same pamphlet again on pp. 6, 7, 8. Ascribed to Overton 


by Haller. 


7. The Last Warning To all the Inhabitants of London. March 
20, 1646. E328(24). Th 1:427. HEH 235410. 8 pp. 

Cited by Plomer in “Secret Printing.” First ascribed to Over- 

ton by Haller. The marks of Overton’s style and thought in this 

pamphlet are as follows: (1) Extreme stand on liberty of con- 

science: “for what is all other Liberty, where that is not.” (2) 
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Extreme class bias, now crystallized for the first time in an attack 
on kingship: “Kings are but men.” The desire for kingship is 
“an unreasonable humour.” (3) Rebuke of his apprentice fol- 
lowers, as later in Baiting of the Great Bull (1649): “Well mean- 
ing People, you are ever most lyable to be deceived.” (4) Satirical 
phrasing: “befool’d into a Scotch Paradice.” 


8. The Inditement of Tythes. February 16, 1646. E327(15). 
Th 1:420. HEH X77026. 28 pp. 


This pamphlet, which was not listed by Plomer in his “Secret 
Printing,” or by later scholars, has the same type and printing 
devices as Ordinance for Tythes Dismounted, Englands Birth- 
Right, etc. In the main a collection of petitions and quotations, 
this pamphlet (or the author’s passages of it) is unmistakably 
the work of Overton. The following signs of Overton appear: (1) 
A reference to one of his known works, in these words: “if their 
ORDINANCE be not DISMOUNTED.” This is a timely mention, 
since Overton’s Ordinance for Tythes Dismounted had appeared 
a little over six weeks previously, on December 29, 1645. (2) 
Repetitiousness in a series of verbs: “eate, drink, swill, bezell and 
gormundize Cormorant-like among themselves.” An interesting 
word clue here is Cormorant, which Overton uses fairly often, a 
word I have not found in any other contemporary pamphleteer. 
(3) Appeal to class division: “poore People as we are . . . who 
with all our diligent Labour, rising up early, and sitting up late, 
can hardly get bread and cloathing for our selves, our good Wives 
and Families, and stop the mouthes of our Craving Land-Lords” 


(p. 20). 


9. A Pearle in a Dounghill. June 23, 1646. E342(5). 
Th 1:447. HEH 51896. 4 pp. 

First ascribed to Overton by Don M. Wolfe, Leveller Manifes- 
toes of the Puritan Revolution (New York, 1944), p. 9. The fol- 
lowing internal evidence indicates conclusively that this pamphlet 
was written by Overton, not by Walwyn as some critics have be- 
lieved: (1) Whereas Walwyn’s style, as in the opening paragraphs 
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of The Just Man in Bonds, is urbane and persuasive, almost de- 
tached in tone, Overton’s phrasing is largely inflammatory. Com- 
pare, for example, the praise of Lilburne, “hath broke the ice for 
us all,” in The Just Man in Bonds, with “whipt, gag’d and pil- 
loried, yea . . . almost famished and murthered,” in A Pearle. 
The titles alone reflect the differences in the style and tone of the 
two pamphlets. The reader will recall Overton’s fondness for dung- 
hill imagery; Walwyn, on the other hand, avoids all phrasing 
that might be considered blunt or coarse. (2) The biting appeal 
to class prejudice is strikingly typical of Overton, not of Walwyn: 
“why presume ye thus Oh ye Lords? Set forth your merit before 
the People.” Must they be lords over the people as well as over 
their tenants? What monopolies have the lords suppressed? 
“LORDS MEND NOT” has the same truth in it as “The Bishops 
foot had been in it.” The house of lords is a “meer clog to the 
House of Commons.” (3) The ideas of A Pearle anticipate many 
of the ideas of A Remonstrance of Many Thousands (reprinted as 
Overton’s by Haller in Tracts on Liberty), which was to appear 
July 6 and possibly was already in composition. 

The fact that A Pearle and The Just Man were written at almost 
the same time and on the same theme suggests that Walwyn and 
Overton agreed each to write a very short pamphlet on Lilburne’s 
behalf, to appear almost simultaneously. Each of the pamphlets 
is four pages in length. Walwyn, new to Leveller leadership, may 
have looked at A Pearle for ideas before he wrote The Just Man; 
one feels that the author wants thus far to be considered a benevo- 
lent looker-on rather than a zealous supporter of Lilburne. 


10. An Unhappy Game at Scotch and English. November 30, 
1646. E364(3). Th 1:477. HEH 218928. 26 pp. 


First ascribed to Overton by Don M. Wolfe in Milton in the 
Puritan Revolution (New York, 1941), p. 481. Avowed by Over- 
ton in Picture of the Councel of State (1649), p. 36. The internal 
evidence that this pamphlet was written wholly by Overton is 
conclusive. 
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11. A New Found Stratagem. April 1647. E384(11). 
Th 1:503. 15 pp. 


First ascribed to Overton in Wolfe, Leveller Manifestoes (pp. 
24-25). The points of evidence for Overton’s authorship of this 
pamphlet are as follows: (1) Satire of pious appeals to the Deity. 
To refuse pay to soldiers who are asked to disband is like saying 
to day laborers that they should “be comforted; God is their por- 
tion and their great reward.” (2) Original phrasing typical of 
Overton’s satirical thrusts: “where justice is fortified by impu- 
dence”; “Mole-hill quarterings”; “claw-back insinuations.” (3) 
Repetitious images of army hardships are typical of Overton’s 
inflammatory appeals: “These poor soules have been in the field 
in the face of death, in frost, snow, rain, cold, heat, wet, and 
dirt, by day, by night, in hunger and thirst, to keep back from 
you, and to suppresse the fury of your bloodthirsty enemies.” 

On the title page, the author urges the men of Essex to gather 
at Stratford Langton “the 18. instant Aprill.” From this it would 
appear that the pamphlet appeared a few days before April 18. 
A handwritten note by Thomason asserts that the pamphlet was 
distributed among the soldiers just as parliamentary commis- 
sioners were appearing in army headquarters to make arrange- 
ments for disbanding. This was on or about April 15, almost 
simultaneous with the organization of the agitators. 


12. The last Will and Testament of Sir John Presbyter. July 
22, 1647. E399(22). Th 1:536. HEH 77015. 6 pp. 


This pamphlet appeared in three editions, of which the second 
and third are identical except for the change of Second to Third 
before the word Edition on the title page. The first edition con- 
tains an introductory poem that is omitted in the second and 
third. The second and third editions contain a “Postscript,” be- 
ginning “Rejoice O heavens, sing aloud O earth,” which does not 
appear in the first edition. 

This pamphlet is plainly the work of Overton, though the poem 
prefixed to the first edition appears to be by another hand; it is 
much superior in style to Overton’s verse. But the prose signs of 
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Overton are unmistakable and may be summarized as follows: (1) 
Use of the satirical will and epitaph devices, inserted by Overton 
in his Articles of High Treason (1642), containing some of the 
same references to names and documents used in the Martin 
series: “For my body, I bequeath to the earth; provided first, 
That it bee first decently wrapped in six sheets of the Directory, 
and then reverently coffined up in the sacred Ordinance for Tithes, 
and so with all solemnity carried from the Temple to Westminster 
by the C L asses, Doctor Burges,” etc. (2) The satiric exuberance 
unique in Overton among the Puritans abounds in this pamphlet, 
as in the passage just quoted. (3) The stylistic trick of repetitious 
verbs or verbals: “the wicked Elders following after, weeping, 
howling, and knashing of their teeth.” (4) Use of dissembly for 
Assembly of Divines, as in Araignement, p. 39. 


13. The Ghost of Sir John Presbyter. August 11, 1647. E401 
(22). Th 1:543. 6 pp. 


This pamphlet contains the following marks of Overton’s hand: 
(1) Word clues, such as Scottish mist, used formerly in Unhappy 
Game, p. 39. The words “shaddow without a substance,” used iden- 
tically in Unhappy Game and other Overton tracts. (2) Changing 
of a noun into a verb, a stylistic trick typical of Overton, such as 
“king it over England,” as in Unhappy Game. The author uses 
the term “Christianed a horse” to describe Thomas Edwards’ 
story in Gangraena of Puritan soldiers baptizing a horse at the 
church font. It is interesting to note that the story of Dr. Gouge 
storing up coal to sell for profit to his congregation and others 


appears in both The Ghost and The last Will and Testament. 


14. The Lamentation of the Ruling Lay-Elders. August 14, 
1647. E402(1). Th 1:545. HEH X77018. 7 pp. 


The marks of Overton’s authorship are as follows: (1) Use of 
blunt images, such as “vexes us to the guts”; “likened us to be 
Leeks, with white hoary-heads and green tailes.” (2) Satirical 
ridicule in the Martin vein: The author accuses the Presbyterians, 
with special reference to Cornelius Burgess, of wanting to estab- 
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lish stews with tithe money, the occupants to be Presbyterian 
virgins only. (3) As in the Martin pamphlets, Overton pictures 
the Presbyterians as tithe-hungry: the elders make extravagant 
promises to the nation if only their tithes are returned to them: 
“O let us but quietly enjoy our livings, and tithes, and wee shall 
give you all cause to rejoice, from the highest to the lowest . . . 
then we shall be as free from fear as from honesty.” (4) Appeal 
to class prejudice of the readers: “expose us to the good will of 
the vulgar,” “odious to the people.” (5) Ridicule of kingship: 
“our owne lawfull King, the anointed of the Lord.” 


15. Westminster Fayre, Newly Proclaimed. September 22, 
1647. E407(43). Th 1:560. HEH 56028. 6 pp. 


This pamphlet embodies all the satirical devices and stylistic 
peculiarities present in Overton’s second signed tract, New Lam- 
beth Fayre (1642) and its unsigned predecessor, Lambeth Faire 
(June 1641). The use in Westminster Fayre of eighteen consecu- 
tive lines (with a few slight word changes) from New Lambeth 
Fayre is conclusive evidence that Westminster Fayre is Overton’s 
work. The lines begin on sig. A4: “What all passe by? ’tis strange, 
Time turnes her wheele.” 


16. The Hunting of the Foxes. March 21, 1649. E548(7). 
Th 1:732. HEH 31090. 26 pp. 


First ascribed to Overton in Wolfe, Leveller Manifestoes, and 
reprinted there as Overton’s work. See reasons for ascription in 
Manifestoes, pp. 356-357. A curious repetition of Overton’s use 
of ironical imprints appears on the title page of Hunting: “Printed 
in a Corner of Freedome, right opposite to the Councel of Warre.” 


17. A Tragi-Comedy, called New-Market-Fayre. June 15, 
1649. E560(9). Th 1:751. HEH 26239. 8 pp. The Second 
Part of the Tragi-Comedy, Called New-Market-Fayre. July 
16, 1649. E565 (6). Th 1:758. HEH 26240. 20 pp. 


Even the most cursory examination shows that these two tracts 
were written by the same man as a kind of continued closet-drama 
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satire. Though at first glance, because Charles is mentioned as 
a martyr, the tracts may appear to be royalist in origin, the fa- 
vorable characterization of Rainsborough’s widow in Part I and 
the two sympathetic references to Agreement of the People in Part 
II eliminate the possibility of royalist authorship. The evidence 
that each tract was written by Overton is unmistakable: (1) A men- 
tion of Overton’s name at a critical point in Part II (p. 18), with a 
distinct reference to The Baiting of the Great Bull. Fidelius speaks: 
“if Overton speaks true; that Bull’s design’d for the slaughter 
next; if he were but well baited first in /reland.” (2) The satirical 
device of the fair, used among the Puritans only by Overton in the 
1640’s, is here repeated, with the Cryer’s O Yes, O Yes opening 
Part I: “here is a golden Crowne, worth many a hundred pound: 
twill fit the head of a Foole, Knave or Clowne . . . Who bids 
most? Here is a Scepter for to sway a kingdom a new reformed 
way; ‘twas usurp’d from one we did lately betray.” (3) Sexual 
images of extreme bluntness appear in several places, as in the 
scene in which Lady Fairfax complains of her husband’s coldness 
in bed: “lies by me all night like a logge.” (4) The play is filled 
with satirical thrusts typical of Overton. Cromwell says that when 
the people “are poor and needy, they’! be the more our vassals,” 
and again, “they will Rebel unless we make them poor.” 


The identification of a number of unsigned pamphlets by Rich- 
ard Overton emphasizes further the roles he played as an intellec- 
tual leader of the Puritan Revolution and as a satirist of the forces 
arrayed against the Leveller position. In 1641 he emerged as an 
exuberant satirist of the bishops, with a keen sense of the need for 
humor and drama as Puritan intellectual weapons, hitherto unused 
except for the Martin Marprelate series of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 
In almost every pamphlet, however hastily contrived, Overton 
showed evidence of an ideological insight comparable to that of 
Parker, Robinson, and Milton. He possessed an originality of 
earthy phrasing and satiric sallies denied to Lilburne, Parker, and 
Robinson. 

After comparative silence in 1642-1644, except for Mans Mor- 
talitie, Overton burst into new and remarkable pamphleteering as 
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Martin Mar-Priest in 1645. The pamphlets of this year show an 
amazing growth in intellectual range and satiric resources, a 
growth stimulated in part by the events of the Westminster As- 
sembly and Overton’s reading of William Walwyn and Roger 
Williams on toleration. In his dramatizations of himself as Martin, 
we sense for the first time some of Overton’s ideas of himself as 
a satiric personality and dedicated reformer. 


In 1646 Overton’s reforming zeal veered sharply to the secular 
in his attacks on kingship and the house of lords. At the same 
time in A Pearle and Remonstrance of Many Thousands Overton 
showed his growing conviction that in some way even the house 
of commons must be made more directly accountable to “the 
people.” His imprisonment turned his attention, as it had Lil- 
burne’s, to ways and means by which fundamental liberties of the 
common law might be maintained despite the tyrannical caprice 
of king, lords, or commons. To what extent Overton in this new 
secularism was the pupil of Walwyn or merely of events it is 
impossible to say. From 1641 to 1646, when Henry Parker, 
William Prynne, and Philip Hunton were debating theories of 
kingship, Overton wrote nothing extensive, so far as we know, 
inimical to kingship. But suddenly, in Remonstrance of Many 
Thousands, and six months later in Regall Tyrannie, Overton 
turned his intellectual weapons against kingship as an institution. 

In 1647 Overton, as shown in An Appeal, turned his hopes for 
reform from the house of commons, dominated for the most part 
by Presbyterians, to the army, which was a hotbed of sectarian 
agitation. He appealed to the “free people in general,” but espe- 
cially to the army. From many discussions within the army and 
the Levellers of London, the Agreement of the People was finally 
crystallized, the principles of which henceforth Overton and 
Lilburne felt to be the cornerstone of any sound constitutional 
change. 

What the unsigned pamphlets reveal, however, is that in 1647 
Overton found time for more exuberant satire, such as The last 
Will and Testament of Sir John Presbyter, The Ghost of Sir John 
Presbyter, The Lamentation of the Ruling Lay-Elders, and West- 
minster Fayre, Newly Proclaimed. These pamphlets, like most of 
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the 1641 tracts, were not intended to advance serious reform. It 
is likely that Overton in these pamphlets merely gave release to 
the fanciful and satiric side of himself for the sake of augmented 
income needed for family support or further agitation. 

In 1648 the Levellers, disillusioned with Cromwell but spo-— 
radically hoping for his support, resumed their agitation and peti- 
tioning among the London apprentices and their swpporters in 
surrounding counties. Overton’s individual pamphlets of this 
year, if he wrote any, remain thus far unidentified. 

In the crisis of Leveller disillusionment in 1649, Overton 
showed remarkable insight into passing events in his unsigned tract, 
The Hunting of the Foxes. That Overton knew a great deal about 
army life appears as early as Vox Borealis (1641), but whether 
or not he had actual military experience is yet unknown. When he 
was asked by the earl of Essex in 1646 if he had been a soldier, 
he refused to answer. Yet no one of his time documented more 
skillfully than Overton the inherent contradictions between mili- 
tary discipline and obligations and the rights of English citizen- 
ship. 

In 1649, arrested and imprisoned by order of the Council of 
State, Overton sent out at once two signed tracts, Defyance of the 
Act of Pardon and Baiting of the Great Bull. Overton was now 
willing to support the return of kingship upon condition that 
king and parliament be subject to An Agreement of the People. 
But in the midst of his impassioned defiance, Overton found time 
and energy to write one of the most striking of his anonymous 
tracts, A Tragi-Comedy, Called New-Market Fayre, a satire of 
Cromwell and Fairfax, designed to appeal to royalist sentiment 
as well as to the growing disillusionment of Leveller supporters. 
The coarse images and scurrilous portrayal of the wives of 
Fairfax and Cromwell insured its wide distribution. At one point 
in the play the people (carrying copies of An Agreement of the 
People in their hands) seize upon Fairfax and hurry him away 
to execution. Cromwell is next to be brought to justice. 

The unsigned pamphlets, then, of 1641-1649 show Overton 
mainly as a satirist of exuberant fancy but small literary talent, 
appealing to his audience first against the bishops, next against 
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the Presbyterians, and finally against the independent leaders, 
Cromwell and Fairfax. Of these three groups of satires, the 
ones against the Presbyterians, the Martin pamphlets of 1645, 
show him in his most perceptive strain coupled with the greatest 
care in composition. In the Martin pamphlets Overton wrote with 
the serious purpose of arousing Londoners against tithes and 
Presbyterian conformity. But in all his satirical pamphlets Over- 
ton shows flashes of insight and a sophistication of social analysis 
inferior only to Walwyn among the Puritan pamphleteers. 








Acquisitions 


August 16, 1957—November 15, 1957 


N ORDER to inform scholars and friends of developments in the 
Huntington Library’s collections, each issue of the Quarterly 
will note briefly the more important acquisitions. It will be im- 
possible to list all of the purchases and gifts received in the three- 
month period between numbers of the Quarterly, but books, 
manuscripts, and prints of special importance will be mentioned. 


ENGLIsH History AND LITERATURE 


Thomas Tusser, author of Five hundred pointes of good Hus- 
bandrie, failed in most of his undertakings but succeeded as an 
author. His book, issued first with one hundred points of good 
husbandry in 1557, was increased to include five hundred in 
1573. From that time until 1638, fifteen separate editions of the 
work were printed. To the six editions before 1640 already in 
the Library have now been added the reprints of 1580 and 1599. 

Two new medical works printed before 1640 have recently been 
purchased through the Early English Book Fund. The first is a 
copy of Gaulterus Bruele’s Praxis Medicinae, or, The Physicians 
Practise . . . (London, 1639), the second edition newly cor- 
rected. The Library already possessed the first of the two editions 
issued before 1640. Also issued in London in 1639 is the only 
edition listed in the Short-Title Catalogue of Bricius Bauderon’s 
Pharmacopoea. This physician’s recipe book, a small folio in 
Latin, contains remedies for a multitude of ailments. Thomas 
Wilson, a puritan divine and author of the first English dictionary 
of the Bible, compiled a little volume of Theologicall Rules, to 
Guide Us in the Understanding and practise of holy Scriptures 

. . « (London, 1615). The only edition of this work given in 
the Short-Title Catalogue was also a recent acquisition. 

Gideon Harvey, one-time physician to Charles IT, was a lively 
and eccentric individual. His Archelogia Philosophica Nova, or 
New Principles of Philosophy (London, 1663), presents a young 
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man’s views of the world around him together with some rather 
startling theories. A copy of the work was recently added to the 
growing collection of Wing, or 1641-1700, titles in the Library. 
One of the cornerstones in the history of microbiology is Marcello 
Malpighi’s . . . Anatome Plantarum (London, 1675-1679). The 
Friends presented the Library with a copy of this scarce work 
illustrated with thirty-nine full-page copperplates showing plant 
forms as seen under a microscope. It is the first great work to show 
plant cells in enlarged form. 

William III's visit to The Hague in January 1691 is graphically 
described in Govard Bidloo’s Komste Van Zyne Majesteit Willem 
III. . . (The Hague, 1691). The Library recently acquired a 
fine copy of this work with many double-page copperplates by the 
Dutch artist Romein de Hooghe. Commercial and accounting prac- 
tice in seventeenth-century England is carefully detailed in 
Edward Hatton’s The Merchant’s Magazine: or, Trades-Man’s 
Treasury (London, 1699). The Library’s copy contains eight cal- 
ligraphic plates by Hatton, who was also a writing master. 

Eighteenth-century English imprint acquisitions were many 
and varied. Two important lots in this field were purchased re- 
cently. The first was a collection of nineteen hundred pamphlets 
and books of general political and social interest all printed in 
England between 1700 and 1800. The second lot, more selective, 
was a group of 669 titles of eighteenth-century English poetry, 
including first editions of the poems of such outstanding authors 
as Alexander Pope and Edward Young. 

William Bagshaw Stevens was a minor poet, diarist, and head- 
master of Repton School. He kept a very detailed manuscript 
diary covering the years 1792-1800, which the Library has just 
acquired from an English dealer. The entire six volumes contain 
abundant references to English literary figures with whom he was 
acquainted. The entries continue till nearly the end of his life, 
breaking off abruptly on April 6, 1800. He died May 28, 1800, 
from an apoplectic seizure brought on, it is said, by an im- 
moderate fit of laughter. 

The Library has long been interested in acquiring early English 
jest books, often significant for their unconscious insight into social 
and political thought of the time. Two new eighteenth-century 
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acquisitions in this field are The Merry Droll, or Pleasing Com- 
panion (London, 1769) and The Gentleman’s Miscellany: In 
Verse and Prose (London, 1730). 

Edward Gibbon, author of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, was a young man of twenty-four when he made his debut 
in print. His first published work, written in French, was Essai 
sur L’Etude de la Littérature (London, 1761). An English trans- 
lation followed three years later. Both these volumes are recent 
additions to the Library’s eighteenth-century holdings. An impor- 
tant bibliographical addition to the eighteenth-century collection 
is William Ged’s Biographical Memoirs . . . (London, 1781). 
Ged was the inventor of stereotype printing, which became so 
popular in the nineteenth century. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 


To the Library’s collection of early American imprints has 
been added a copy of The Church Catechism Explained . . . 
(New York, 1740), printed by William Bradford, New York’s 
first printer. This is the only recorded copy of what is thought to 


be the earliest American edition of this work. 


In the last issue of the Quarterly, mention was made of the 
Grolier Club list of One Hundred Influential American Books 
and the Library’s holdings of the various titles. Two new titles 
can now be added bringing the Huntington score to seventy-seven 
first editions out of the hundred. The two new titles are: Nathaniel 
Bowditch, The New American Practical Navigator . . . (New- 
buryport, 1802), still in print and still a must for all mariners; 
and, second, Stephen Crane’s great Civil War novel, The Red 
Badge of Courage (New York, 1895). Its intensity of feeling 
and descriptive style heralded a new period in American prose. 
Both of these titles are recent gifts of the Friends. 


A momento of this country’s first national library, which was 
destroyed by the British troops in 1815, is a small broadside 
issued sometime between 1803 and 1808 giving rules and regu- 
lations “to be observed in the Library of Congress.” The copy 
just acquired contains ten numbered rules mostly concerned with 
the library’s hours, duties of the librarian, and the length of time 
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a book might be kept, with a list of the fines for overdue books. 

The Library’s collection of books and pamphlets on the Cana- 
dian Red River controversy is an excellent one. However, it was 
improved considerably with the purchase of one of the rarest 
pamphlets known on the subject. It is Alexander M’Donell’s A 
Narrative of Transactions in the Red River Country . . . (Lon- 
don, 1819), one of only two recorded copies. 

On July 5, 1847, three delegates from Sangamon County, 
Illinois, attended a Harbor and River Convention in Chicago. The 
convention was called to promote better lake and river naviga- 
tion in the “Great West,” as they proudly termed it. In the pam- 
phlet titled Proceedings of the Harbor and River Convention . . . 
(Chicago, 1847), just acquired, can be found the name “Hon. A. 
Lincoln” as the middle delegate from Sangamon County. Thirteen 
years later, in the same city, he was to be nominated for the 
presidency. 

The Friends recently presented the Library with a copy of 
The School for Scandal by Richard B. Sheridan (New York, 
1891). This particular copy has been extra-illustrated with a 
valuable collection of both English and American playbills list- 
ing various performances of the play. The twenty-three American 
playbills are of especial interest, beginning with a New York 
bill of 1793 and ending with a playbill printed on silk for a 
special performance of The School for Scandal held at Augus- 
tine Daly’s theater in New York in 1891, nearly one hundred 
years later. 

The Library has long owned a copy of the first edition of The 
Book of Mormon (Palmyra, 1830), but recently a copy that has 
an interesting provenance was presented to the Library by Kath- 
erine C. Watson. The copy is bound in contemporary brown calf 
and according to the pencil note on the front flyleaf was originally 
purchased by John D. Sears in 1837 from the Mormons near 
Little Sandusky while they were on their way from New York to 
Nauvoo, Illinois. 

The fact that the architecture of the “gingerbread age” is 
rapidly vanishing gives greater value to the guidebooks of that 
period. The Library recently purchased Amos J. Bicknell’s Detail, 
Cottage and Constructive Architecture . . . (New York, 1873). 
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The volume contains seventy-five full-page lithograph plates giv- 
ing complete plans as well as details for homes, business build- 
ings, barns, and bridges. 


Art GALLERY 


The Huntington collection of English drawings and water 
colors consists primarily of two distinguished groups of material 
by Blake and Rowlandson. In revent months the collection has 
been enlarged by the addition of seven important drawings by 
other masters in the field. 

The earliest in date and possibly the most important of the 
group are two black-and-white chalk drawings by Richard Wilson. 
They are two of the finest examples (Monte Cavo and Ponte 
Molle) from the well-known set that Wilson executed in Rome in 
1754 for the second earl of Dartmouth. They remained in the 
Dartmouth collection until sold recently at Christie’s. 

The next drawing chronologically is a pen and gouache land- 
scape by Gainsborough from about 1770. It is a fine example in 
unusually fresh condition with all the feeling for light, space, and 
rhythm that make Gainsborough drawings so highly prized. 

Two charming little water colors by Francis Wheatley, signed 
and dated 1782, have also been acquired. They are a pair, dating 
from Wheatley’s Irish period, and represent Palmerston Fair. 
Particular interest is attached to these drawings because one of 
them was etched by Rowlandson in his important set of early 
prints, /mitations of Modern Drawings (1784-1788). 

Another portrait of Mrs. Siddons has been added to those by 
Reynolds and Cosway already in the collection: a sensitive and 
spontaneous early line drawing by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

The last of the new acquisitions is an important water color by 
John Sell Cotman, “Sea-piece, Mouth of the Thames.” This is the 
first example of the work of this major nineteenth-century master 
of water color to enter the Huntington collection, and it gives 
strong representation to Cotman’s mature work. It appears from 


stylistic evidence and connections with other dated water colors 
to belong to the 1830’s. 


Carey S. Buss 
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To Contributors 


Articles and notes submitted to the Huntington Library Quarterly should 
be typewritten on standard-size paper, double-spaced, with generous mar- 
gins, following The MLA Style Sheet. In spelling, contributors should 
follow the preferred use in Webster’s New International Dictionary, 2nd 
ed., unabridged. 

In quoted matter, unless there is strong reason for retaining the type 
peculiarities of the original, it is desirable to expand contractions, lower 
superior letters, substitute “v” for “u” (or vice versa), “j” for “i,” “w” 
for “vv,” etc., in accordance with modern usage. Greek should be translit- 
erated, and long quotations in Latin, Greek, or other foreign languages 
should be translated. If desirable, the original language may be reproduced 
in footnotes. In every case clarity, both in typography and language, is 
the aim. 

The ordinary citation of a book includes the author’s name, the title of 
the book, place and date of publication, volume and page numbers. The 
title is underscored to indicate italics. [Example: Victor S. Clark, History 
of Manufacturers in the United States (New York, 1929), I, 38-43.] The 
title of an article in a periodical or continuing series should be inclosed in 
quotation marks and followed by the title of the periodical. [Example: 
Isaac Lippincott, “Industrial Influence of Lead in Missouri,” Journal of 
Political Economy, XX (1931), 695-715.] If the work is an edited one, 
the title should be followed by the editor’s name. [Example: Speeches, 
Correspondence and Political Papers of Carl Schurz, ed. Frederic Ban- 
croft (New York, 1913), I, 55-57.] For a work lacking pagination, use the 
signatures instead of page references: Sig. A3V. If a work cited is in a 
series, the name of the series, followed by the serial number, if given, 
should precede the place of publication. [Example: Carl R. Fish, The Civil 
Service and the Patronage, Harvard Historical Studies, XI (New York, 
1905), pp. 101-103.] If a particular edition of a work is cited, the number 
of the edition precedes the place of publication. [Example: A Manual of 
Style, 11th ed. (Chicago, 1949) .] 

Beginning with the February 1958 number the Quarterly will pay the 
following fees for materials published: 


Articles $35.00 
Notes and Documents $15.00 
Manuscripts should be addressed to: 


The Editor 

Huntington Library Quarterly 
Huntincton LipraRy AND ART GALLERY 
San Marino 9, California 
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HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 
announces 
ESSAYS ON THE LATER STUARTS 


by Goprrey Davies 


Godfrey Davies has applied his extensive knowledge of the 
seventeenth century to reappraise the reigns of Charles II, James 
II, and William III in the light of conflicting contemporary opin- 
ion. Attention is focused on the Stuarts as pivotal monarchs in the 
dramatic events of the years 1660-1702. 


“Charles II in 1660” outlines what seem to be the king’s most 
revealing actions prior to his restoration and presents him as he 
must have appeared to the man in the street and to those who 
knew him more intimately in 1660. “Tory Churchmen and James 
II” delineates the king’s folly in pressing the acceptance of reli- 
gious toleration. This policy forfeited the support of the Angli- 
cans, who had been so exuberantly loyal at his accession. “The 
Control of British Foreign Policy by William III” illustrates the 
extent to which the king exerted overwhelming personal influence 
in foreign affairs. Explanations for William’s reticence with his 
ministers and parliament are presented, and the consequences 
demonstrated. 


Godfrey Davies, a Corresponding Fellow of the British Academy 
and Honorary Fellow of Pembroke College, was the author of 
such distinguished works as a Bibliography of British History, 
Stuart Period; The Early Stuarts; and The Restoration of Charles 
II. A complete bibliography of the author’s works is included as 
the appendix. 
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